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Qofes of Recent Erposilion 


Tue discovery among the books of the month of 
a book by Professor Swete is an event of most 
“uncommon interest. For Professor Swete does 
not publish often ; but when he publishes, whatever 
the subject may be, there always follows a comfort- 
able sense of completeness. His commentaries on 
St. Mark and the Apocalypse contain everything, 


and they contain nothing more. 


The new book is entitled Zhe Holy Spirit in the 
Wew Testament (Macmillan; 8s. 6d. net). That 
is its titlé and that is its topic—that finally, we say, 
and nothing more than that. And there is an air 
of authority also that comes with it. For Professor 
Swete, who represents the sanity of English 
scholarship at its best, writes objectively, not 
once using even the editorial ‘we,’ but leaving the 
facts to make their own impression. 


His subject is the Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament, and, as we have said, he does not 
depart from it. But his book is clear evidence of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in .the Church and 
the individual to-day. For it was certainly the 
Holy Spirit that directed him to make the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit his special and lifelong study, 
that he might give reality again to a doctrine 
which has become unreal and almost incredible 
to the general mind through much _ hysterical 
handling. 
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Now there is no part of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit that stands more urgently in need of ex- 
position than the relation of the Spirit to the 
personal life. And in that part of his subject 
Professor Swete is most orderly and convincing. 
It is a development of the doctrine which we owe 
to St. Paul. 


For the Old Testament, with one or two 
possible exceptions, makes no reference to the 
ethical action of the Spirit of God on the individual 
man. The Spirit there stands in relation to Israel, 
or the Messiah, or the prophetic order. Nor do 
the Synoptic Gospels carry us much further, ‘for 
the baptism of the personal life by the Spirit of 
Christ did not begin till the ministry was ended. 
The Spirit ‘was not yet.’ Even the Book of Acts 
is limited to the effects of the Spirit’s coming on 
the Church and the world. It is St. Paul, says 
Dr. Swete, to whom the honour belongs of having 
called attention to the change which the Pentecost 
made in the possibilities of the individual human 


life. 


The first thing is the psychology of the matter. 
And that is the first thing with St. Paul. In the 
earliest of his Epistles (1 Th 5%) he represents 
man in his completeness as consisting of body, 


soul, and spirit. Professor Swete does not believe 


| that an actual trichotomy is contemplated here, 
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but there is at least a mental distinction made 
between three elements in our nature which are 
Of the 


soul the Apostle says nothing in this connexion 


regarded as necessary to its perfection. 


beyond contrasting ‘psychic’ men, those who are 
not under the control of the Spirit of God, with 
‘pneumatic’ or spiritual men, those who are under 
It is the human spirit that is the 
sphere in which the ethical work of the Holy 
Spirit is carried forward. 


that control. 


Now the Holy Spirit does not create the spirit 
inman. The spirit is present in every man from 
the beginning. In each individual of the race, 
‘the spirit of the man which is in him’ (1 Co 2!) 
answers to the Spirit of God. But although the 


Spirit of God finds in man a spiritual nature 


in which it can work, the human spirit is in 


so imperfect or depraved a condition that a 
complete renovation, even a re-creation, is_ 
necessary. 


There must therefore be 


and that act, says Professor Swete, are identified 
with the admission of the convert into the Church, 


by baptism into the death and resurrection of 


the Lord Jesus. This is his palingenesia, his 
second birth, his renovation by the Spirit of Christ, 
giving the promise of a new life. 


Professor Swete is not so foolish as to suggest 
that the act of baptism is the moment of regenera- 
tion without regard to the state of mind of the 
recipient. The right state of mind is taken for 
granted, and in the early Church, at least, would 
almost always be there. Then, although the 
baptized man may afterwards grieve the Holy 
Spirit (Eph 4°°), outrage Him (He 10”), and even 


extinguish the Divine fire in his heart (1 Th ey 


yet from that moment he can never again be in 
the position of one to whom the Spirit has not 
come. In that moment, with that great sacra- 


mental act, the life of the Spirit begins. 


a moment at which | 
this change begins, or there must be an act in. 
which it is potentially included. That moment 


But as it proceeds the life of the Spirit encounters 
a hostile force. St. Paul calls that force the 
Flesh. And henceforth the history of the 
Christian life is the history of a lifelong war: ‘The 
flesh lusts against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh, for these powers are opposed to one 
another’ (Gal 5”), What is this flesh? It is not 
human nature in itself. It is human nature as 
fallen and sinful. It is the principle of moral 
decay, the precise opposite in man of the principle 
of life which is communicated by the Spirit of 
God. And as the one principle or the other holds 
the upper hand with a man, that man is said to 
walk ‘after flesh’ or ‘after Spirit.’? Neither the 
one man nor the other pursues his course of life 
without resistance from the opposite force. But | 
as the Spirit gains upon the flesh, there grows up 
within a man the ‘mind of the Spirit,’ an attitude 3 
of thought and will which changes the direction 
of the inner life, inclining it to the divine and 
the eternal. 


St. Paul lays emphasis upon the warfare 
between the flesh and the Spirit because of the 
reality of it, and also because of the intensity of 
it in the case of his Gentile converts. They live 
in an atmosphere, and they have been rescued [f 
from habits, which make it necessary for them to [f 
be ever on their guard against relapsing into the 
lusts of the flesh, But this warfare is not every- © i 
thing. While defending the human spirit against 
the flesh, the indwelling Spirit is also busily 
engaged building up a new life within, and so 
restoring the human. life to the image of God. 
This is what is called the work of Sanctification, 
and this is why the Holy Spirit is called the | 
Sanctifier. The Holy Spirit is not the only i 
There are places in the New Testa- | 
ment in which sanctification is connected with 
our relation to Jesus Christ, and they are perhaps 
more numerous than those in which sanctification 
is attributed to the Spirit. Yet there is no term, 
says Dr. Swete, which so fully covers the effects 
upon human nature of the presence in it of the 
Holy Spirit of God as this word Sanctification. 


sanctifier. 
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For the first result of the coming of the Spirit 
is our consecration to the service of God. In this 
sense the change is merely one of relation and 
non-moral, so that even the body receives-consecra- 
tion from the Divine indwelling (1 Co 619), and a 
heathen who has married a Christian woman is 
said to be sanctified by the union (1 Co 714). 
But the word ‘Sanctification’ expresses also the 
actual equipment for service of each of-our 
faculties—that progressive sanctification which 
gradually brings under its sway every part of 
our person until the whole man is renewed after 
the image of Him who created him. 


Professor Swete describes the steps of this pro- 
gressive sanctification. First of all the Holy Spirit 
creates in us a sense of our filial relation to God. 
The Spirit in the human heart is ‘ the spirit of the 
adoption,’ which corresponds with the spirit of 
sonship in the Christ, and cries in us as in Him, 
‘Abba, Father.’ Thus there is opened a com- 
munication between God and the individual life, 
and the same Spirit that opened it keeps it open. 


It is through the Christ that we have our access. 


to the Father; but we have it in the Spirit. 


With the reopening of this fellowship the love 
of God is poured into the heart, awakening on 
man’s part a responsive love to God. Hope, 
peace, and joy follow in the region of the Spirit. 
And there is a new apprehension of truth, another 
powerful instrument of Sanctification. The truth 
is learnt in the experience of the Christian life, 
but the Holy Spirit is the teacher, leading into 
all the truth. This apprehension of truth is not 
merely an addition to our intellectual furniture ; 
it is a power in the life. It makes for righteous- 


ness and holiness of truth. 


For as the work of Sanctification proceeds it is 
_ St Paul 


names nine great characteristics of the Christian, 


made known in character and conduct. 


- calling them the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 57% 8). The 


list begins with those which indicate the attitude of 
the inner self to God, For the Spirit first creates 


reer relations between the soul and God. The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace. From these it 
proceeds to remodel personal and sociai life. For 
as St. Paul saw the religion of the Spirit, it not 
only filled men with love, joy, and peace, but it 
surrounded them with an atmosphere of forbear- 
ance, kindness, goodness, honesty of purpose, 
ability to endure affront, and self-control. 


Now it was surely a great thing that a character 
such as this should have been realized even in 
part within a generation after the coming of the 
Spirit, in the midst of heathen surroundings, and 
in the lives of men who had recently escaped from 
heathenism. It went far to establish the Divine 
authority of the gospel—further, indeed, than the 
greatest of physical miracles. God, it was evident, 
had set His seal on men who manifested such 
signs of a supernatural life, some of which could 
be seen by all observers. To use another Pauline 
metaphor, they were, an open ‘letter of Christ,’ 
which all the world could read, written with the 
Spirit of the living God. 


The last metaphor is appropriate. For the last 
thing is this. The life of the Spirit of Christ in 
the individual believer is the very life of Christ 
reproducing the character of Christ by 
‘Hesthatais 
; there is a spiritual 


in him, 
‘forming Christ’ within his heart; 
joined to the Lord is one spirit’ 
unity between Christ and himself, of which the 
human spirit is the sphere, and the Spirit of Christ 
the author. The indwelling of the Spirit is the 
indwelling of Christ; and Christ, dwelling in the 
heart by the Spirit, becomes the life of our lives. 
The inner life is strengthened and enriched until 
at last it is ‘filled unto all the fulness of God,’ 


The same month in which we receive from 
Cambridge Professor Swete’s book on the Holy 
Spirit, we receive also a book scarcely less notable 
from Oxford. And the Oxford book follows on 
just where the Cambridge book leaves off, as if it 
had been written for the purpose. The author is 
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Dr. R: L. Ottley, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. The title 
of the book is Christian Ideas and Ideals (Long- 
mans; 7s. 6d. net). 


It is a volume of Christian ethic. And inas- 
much as the ethic of the Christian life is the fruit 
of the Spirit, every volume of Christian ethic may 
be said to follow after a volume on the Holy 
Spirit. If Professor Ottley had proceeded to 
describe the various Christian virtues, he would 
have fitted in well enough with Professor Swete. 
But there would have been no surprise in that. 
The surprise is that Professor Ottley, dealing with 
the great ethical ideas of Christianity, with those 
principles of conduct which issue in the several 
Christian virtues, begins with the idea of the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of God—begins with that 
idea and ends with it, his whole book being an 
exposition of it, and all other ideas falling into 
their place within it. 


‘The supreme end and aim of Christianity,’ says 
Professor Ottley, ‘is the communication of power. 
The gospel is not merely a revelation of the Divine 
nature—rich, satisfying, many-sided, and corre- 
sponding profoundly to the complex needs of 
humanity; nor merely a system of ethics— 
spiritual, comprehensive, and in the truest sense 
practical. It is a principle of life, of energy, of 
movement; it heightens vitality; it makes for 
efficiency in work and for greatness of character. 
The gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 


The kingdom of God is not in word, but 7” power.’ 


Now the point is that this power is not com- 
municated from without. It is part of the man’s 
own personality. It is not a gift bestowed upon 
It is there 
before the emergency arises, ready to be drawn 
There is a gift, but it is the Holy 
Spirit, given once for all, and the power is the 
might of the Spirit working in human hearts and 
strengthening them to receive, to know, to act, 


and to endure. 


a man in order to meet an emergency. 


upon at will. 


= = — 


When St. Paul makes his prayer for the Ephesian 
Church, what does he pray for? Not only, or even 
chiefly, the spiritual enlightenment of his converts, 
not their protection and support amid the fiery 
trials of life in a great heathen city, not the growth 
in them of the graces of brotherly love and unity 
of spirit, What he prays for is the gift of the 
indwelling presence of Deity. For the Spirit of 
God, making for Himself a habitation in the 
inmost recesses of a man’s personality, is more 
than knowledge, or resistance, or fellowship. It is 
power, 

It is therefore no surprise to discover that the 
desire of power has a place in Christian ethic. 
There is a word in the New Testament which 
signifies to be ambitious (piAoripeioOa). It is 
one of those words which have been rescued from 
base associations and ennobled by the gospel. 
For it is in the 
writings of St. Paul that the word-‘ power’ con- 


Its use is peculiar to St. Paul. 


tinually recurs as a kind of watchword or keynote. 
Three times St. Paul employs the word, each time 


-giving it its full value in the suggestion of power 


as a legitimate object of attainment, but each 
So that when the three 
occasions are taken together, St. Paul’s use of this 


time with a difference. 


one word covers the whole round of practical 
Christian life. 


al 


The first occasion is in writing to the Thes- 
salonians (1 Th 411). ‘We exhort you, he says, to 
make it your aim (piAoreioGar) to be quiet and 
do your own business.’ The next occasion is in 
his letter to the Romans (152). Here he de- 
scribes himself as making it his aim to preach the 
gospel not where Christ was already named. The 
third occasion is in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where he says, ‘We make it our aim, 
whether at home or absent, to be well-pleasing 
unto him.’ 


Canon Ottley does not suggest that the three 
occasions were chosen deliberately to cover the 
whole round of spiritual activity. What he sug- 
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gests is more important than that. It is that to 
the mind of this apostle, the apostle who felt 
himself to be a living monument of God’s redemp- 
tive might, and whose characteristic message to 
Churches and individuals is, ‘Be strong’ (1 Co 1618, 
Eph 6, 2 Ti 21), this word carried the immediate 
thought of power, and whenever it was used, it 
was used to determine one of three important 
stages in the progress of the moral life. 


In the first use of it the man’s thoughts are 
turned upon himself; in the second they are 
turned upon the world; in the third they are 


turned upon God. The Christian has his own > 
_ business. 


Has he chosen it, or has it been thrust 
upon him? He has 
his own business, the occasion. for the use of his 
own faculties. 


It may not greatly matter. 


These faculties are not the gift of 


the Holy Spirit, but as certainly are they not sus-_ 
pended thereby, or any particular characteristic of - 


them obliterated. 
differentiated, brought individually to the mani- 
festation of the fulness of their power. 
uses his own faculties to do his own business, he 
does not needlessly disturb others. 


The next time that St. Paul uses the word he 
looks away from himself. For the man in whom 
the Spirit dwells is not encouraged to live in a 
He 
does actually live in a world of sin, in a world 
that needs a gospel. He is ambitious of power, 


and in order to obtain it he must no doubt make 


small circle of personal or family interests. 


it his aim to train his faculties. 
have been trained, how is he to. use them? 
merely in providing for his own and for those of 


his own household, but in giving to others that 


very gift which has given him .the use of his 
faculties and the possession of his power—the 
gift of the gospel. He must preach the gospel, 
because it is ‘the power of God unto salvation.’ 
And he must preach it in his own way, in his own 
circumstances, not imitating another man’s method 
in whom the ‘same Spirit of God has produced a 
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Rather are they sharpened, | 


And as he 


But when they 
Not | 


diverse operation; nor following another into his | 
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field of operation, but finding his own work, 
whether in regions where Christ has not already 
been named, or in those regions where His name 
has been named so often that it has become a 
hardening commonplace. 


On the third occasion St. Paul looks to God: 
“We make it our aim, whether at home or absent, 
to be well-pleasing unto him.’ For this is the 
home to which the spirit of man, which has had its 
faculties disciplined by doing its own business and 
then goes out to preach the gospel to a world of 
sin, ever returns for rest and renewing. To be 
well-pleasing to Him. ‘This was the purpose for 
which man was made at the beginning: this is the 
purpose which the new man fulfils at the end. 


There is a discussion on another page of the 
proper translation of St. John 141. The transla- 
tion in the Authorized and Revised English 
Versions is, ‘Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.’ The translation of the American Revised 
Version, called the ‘Standard,’ is ‘ Believe in God, 
believe also in me.’ Other translations are con- 
sidered. And at last the conclusion is reached 
that perhaps the most probable translation of all 
is the translation of the Sinaitic Syriac, ‘Believe in 
God and ye believe in me.’ 


Is that possible? We do not mean the trans- 
lation, for certainly the translation is possible, but 
the doctrine. Is it possible that our Lord said, 
‘Believe in God, and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, ye believe in me’? If He did, what a 


doctrine it is. What an apologetic for Christianity. 


‘If the doctrine is true, the doctrine that belief in 


Jesus as Son of God and Saviour of the world 
is the natural and inevitable result of believing in 
God; what have our professional apologists been 
doing that they have not used this overwhelming 
argument for the propagation of the gospel ? 


And it is assuredly true, whether this is the best 
translation .of the first verse of the fourteenth 
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chapter of St. John or not. It is the meaning 
of other passages of St. John’s Gospel, in the 
Greek of which there is no ambiguity. Is it not 
the meaning of Jn 523, ‘He that honoureth not 
the Son honoureth not the Father which sent 
him’? Is it not the-meaning of Jn 6%, ‘Every 
one that hath heard from the Father, and hath 
learned, cometh unto me’? And most unmistak- 
ably of all, is it not the meaning of Jn 84, ‘Jesus 
said unto them, If God were your Father, ye 
would love me’? And not only is it found in 
the Fourth Gospel. It is found in St. John’s 
Epistles. It is found in all the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament and of the New. It is the one 


thing concerning Himself, embracing all other 


things, which Jesus drew from the Scriptures as 


He walked with the two disciples towards Emmaus. | 
It is a doctrine that commends itself to every 


man’s conscience in the sight of God the moment 
his eyes are opened to it. 


But we must be careful. These words may 
seem too rhetorical yet to eyes that are only 
opening. And the issues are so great that no 
risks must be run. ‘Believe in God, and ye 
believe in me ’—if any man does not believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God and Saviour of 
the world, he does not believe in God—that is 
the truth, in its most sober and simple clothing. 
Let us justify our declaration that the Bible con- 
tains it, and the conscience approves of it. 


And in order to do so let us notice first of all 
how easy it ts to believe in God. No doubt there 
have been unbelievers always, but they have 
always been in the minority, a poor foolish fraction 
of mankind. ‘When I look up into thy heavens’ 
—men have always said ‘¢Zy heavens.’ And 
when they have looked down into the earth they 
have said the same: ‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof.’ 


‘When you were children,’ said the late Pro- 
fessor Elmslie (you will find the passage in his 
Memoir and Sermons, edited by Dr, Robertson 


| plant should grow. 
‘| —in your room, at your side.’ 


Nicoll, p. 81)—‘When you were children, some 
time or other, I suppose, in your young lives, you 
got hold of a flower-seed and planted it in a pot 
of moist earth, and set it in the sunniest corner 
of your room. Morning after morning, when you 
awoke, you ran to see if the flower had begun to 
grow. At last your eagerness was rewarded by 
the sight of some tiny leaves which had sprung 
up during one night. Then the stalk appeared, 
frail and tender, and then more leaves, and buds, 
and branchlets, till at length there stood, blooming 
before you, a fair and fragrant flower. Who made 
it? Somebody worked to produce that flower. 
It could not make itself. The dead earth could 
not shape that lovely leaf; the bright sunshine 
A deep-thinking 
man, when he sees these wonderful things, must 
ask himself, Who fashioned them? Not the 
sunshine nor the air, but God, willed that that 
God toiled to make the plant 


could not paint those tendrils. 


The argument is intelligible; it is unanswer- 
able; and for nearly all of us it is enough. We 
have only-to look up into the heavens ; we have 
only to look down into the earth, and we find 
God. Even the difficulties of God’s providence 
have not led to the denial of His existence. The 
great problem of the ancient Hebrews was the 
injustice, or at least the unjustifiableness, of un- 
merited suffering. It was the great problem of 
the ancient Hindus also. It is the great problem 
of Hebrews and Hindus still. But who will call 
the Hebrews or the Hindus atheists? It is easy 
to believe in God. That is the first thing. 


But the next thing is, how difficult it is to 
believe in Christ. It was difficult for the disciples, 
and it is difficult for us. 


It was not always difficult for the disciples. It 
was not difficult when they saw His glory at Cana 
of Galilee. It was not difficult for the three 
chosen disciples when they were with Him in the 
Mount. It was not difficult for the disciples to 
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believe in Him when they stood by the tomb of 
Lazarus and the four-days-dead came forth, bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes. It was not 
difficult at the descent of the Mount of Olives, 
when ‘the whole multitude of the disciples rejoiced 
and began to praise God with a loud voice for 
all the mighty works which they had seen, saying, 
Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, peace in heaven and glory in the highest.’ 
It was not difficult then. 
difficult. 


But sometimes it was 


It was difficult in the Upper Room. For the 
triumph of the Entry was all forgotten in the awe 
and mystery of the words which He was speaking 
about desertion and death. The ring of the 
‘Hosanna in the Highest’ was far away now, as 
Jesus, being troubled in spirit, testified and said, 
‘One of you shall betray me.’ It was difficult 
to believe in Him when they found themselves 


scattered, as He had prophesied, every man to 


his own; when the chief priests and rulers con- 
demned Him to death ; when Pilate delivered Him 
to their will; when He was crucified between two 
malefactors; when He was dead and laid in the 
tomb. It was difficult for the disciples to believe 
in Him in all the hour of the power of darkness. 


And it is difficult for us to believe in Christ. 
For it all occurred so long ago, and we have so 
very little historical imagination. It all occurred 
so long ago, and so naturally, so humanly, so 
finally. ‘In the lone Syrian town he lies’—is it 
not so? Are we really able to believe that He 
rose again from the dead and that He lives? 
That He lives? Do we not remember how near 
the end of his life it was that Dr. Dale of 
Birmingham made the discovery — Dr. Dale of 
Birmingham, the preacher of the gospel, endowed 
also with the gift of historical imagination—do 
we not remember how late in life it was, and with 
what a surprise the discovery came upon him? 


And then there are the miracles. Do we really 


believe in miracles now? Or are we only saying 


angrily-that we do? Do we believe that He was 
born of a virgin, or is it a relief to be told. that 
the Virgin Birth is not an essential article? ‘Go 
and tell John what things ye have seen and heard ; 
the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, the poor have good tidings preached 
to them.’ It was enough for John and John’s 
disciples. But was He not simply in advance of 
the art of healing of His day? Was He not 
simply able to anticipate the facts which psychology 
has now made the common property of us all? 


But He claimed to be the Son of God. For 
there is no reasonable doubt that He did make 
that claim, and that the claim meant ‘nothing less 
than Deity. The Son of God on earth, in human 
form, the Son of God dying, the Son of God 
dead ! 

Is that all? No, that is not all. There is the 
demand that He makes upon us. ‘Now there 
went with him great multitudes: and he turned 
and said unto them, If any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brothers, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’ 
There are those who are undisturbed when He 
makes Himself equal with God, but turn back 
and walk no more with Him as soon as they hear 
Him make a moral demand like that. Or again, 
‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.’ That saying is the parting of the ways to 
others. There are those, we say, who accept the 
Divinity, but deny the right of God Himself to 
say ‘hate’ to any man on earth. And there are 
yet more who accept the theology and are un- 
troubled by the morality so long as it costs nothing 
in the application of it; but words like ‘deny 
himself? are more than they can hear. The 
Sermon on the Mount is delightful in its extrava- 
gance, until the day comes upon which the hungry 
enemy is found waiting to be fed. How difficult 
it is then to believe in Christ. 
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And yet there is one great difficulty more. It is 
the‘ difficulty that all this structure of perplexing 
theology and heart-searching ethic seems unheces- 
sary. God is a Father. An earthly father is 
content with a reasonable obedience, and if his 
son has transgressed he is satisfied if he comes to 
him in sincere repentance, and gladly forgives 
him. Is God less willing to forgivé? Why 
should we first lay the burden of a standard of 
life. upon men’s shoulders greater than they are 
able to bear, and then demand an atonement for 
the transgression of it, and that not even from them- 
selves, but from the Sonof God? Howeasy it is to 
believe in God, how difficult to believe in Christ. 


- But 7 ts émpossible to believe tn God without as 
in Christ. ‘Believe in 
God, and ye believe in me.’ 


a consequence believing 


For the God we believe in must be good, and 
He must be 
He must be 


He must take some interest in us. 
good. And how good must He be? 
altogether righteous. There must be no iniquity 
‘God is light, and in him is no darkness 
That is the God we believe in. : 


in Him. 
at all? 


A little book has just been published with the 
title of Karma and Redemption. Its author is 
Professor A. G. Hogg, of the Christian College in 
Madras. Its object is to commend to the Hindus 
a better religion than that which they acquiesce in 
And what is.that 
‘It seems to me,’ says Professor 
Hogg, ‘that the secret spring of real living religion 


under ‘this name of Karma. 
better religion ? 


anywhere can be nothing but a simplicity of as- 
surance that the supreme religious Reality ‘jis 
humanly satisfying, or in the words of the Chris- 


tian apostle that “ God is light, and in him is no 


darkness at all.” No message less tremendous 
than this seems worth erecting into ‘a religion. 
No faith less glorious than this is big enough to 
live upon.’ The God whom we believe in must be 
good. 


But He must also, také some interest in us. 


Now, if He takes an interest in us, it must be to 
make us good as He is. It cannot be less than 
that. It must be in order that we also may be 
light, that in us also there may be no darkness 
at all. 


Clearly, then, it is not enough that He should 
be ready to forgive us whenever we come to Him 
in repentance. Nothing short of fulness of 
fellowship is enough: nothing short of actual in- 
dwelling—we in Him, and Hein us. And as no 
other way has apparently been thought of by God 


~ or devised by man to effect this fellowship except 
- the one way of the Word made flesh, belief in God 


involves belief in Jesus Christ. 


That way has actually effected the fellowship. 
The Word made flesh brought the spiritual or sin- 
less into contact with the unspiritual or sinful ; 
and the victory of the Cross left the spiritual in 
possession. And not only is this the ene way that 
has been suggested, and not only is it the way in 
which fellowship between God and man _ has 
actually been accomplished, it is also the only way 
that could have been suggested or that could have 
accomplished it. For the fellowship between God 
and men must be complete. And in order to 
make the fellowship. complete, either we must 
ascend to Him or He must descend to us. _ 


Why, then, should we stumble at the miracles 
which He did? If the Son of Man had to de- 
scend from heaven, why should we expect that He 
would bring no trailing clouds of glory with Him? 
And if He descended, why should we hesitate to 
believe that when His work on earth was done He 
should ascend again? We place our emphasis on 
the Resurrection as if it were the crowning and 
incredible miracle. The crowning miracle is the 
fellowship. And the fellowship is not incredible. 
It is a fact of experience, widespread and undeni- 
able. If God, in the fulfilment of His. great 
interest in us, was in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself, the Resurrection was the most natural 
event in the reconciliation. 
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What remains of the difficulties of believing in 
Christ? There yet remains, perhaps, the ethical 
demand which He makes upon us. 


We have called that demand appailing. But is 
it more appalling than the. demand of the God of 
Abraham? Jesus said, ‘If any man cometh unto 
me, and hateth not his own children.’ 
What did the God of Abraham say? He said, 


‘Take now thy son, thine only son, whom thou 


lovest, even Isaac, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of. Do we 
answer that the God of Abraham is not our God? 
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If we do, we do not mean it. All we mean is that 
the form of the sacrifice which God demands of us 
is not the form of the sacrifice which He demanded 
of Abraham. But the sacrifice itself is the same. 
For if the fellowship 
which He offers is perfect, it must be accepted by 


It certainly cannot be less. 
us whole-heartedly. No one can ever stand be- 
tween us and Him. Every affection, as well as 
every duty, is to be offered on the altar of love 
to the Highest. 
much, loved I not honour more.’ 


‘I could not love thee, dear, so 
Shall we not 
say—‘loved I not /esus more’? It is no parody ; 
it is the lifting of the familiar sentiment up to the 


final reality. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE Rev. JoHN KeELmaAN, M.A., D.D., Epinpurcu. 


Hopeful’s Story of his Soul. 


It is noteworthy that in John Bunyan’s experi- 
mental conversations and narratives, he does not 
linger upon the beginning or the end, but expands 
at great length the intermediate times of struggle 
and approach. The beginning gives its bare 
catalogue of sins, without any suspicion of longing 
or of afterthought, such as is apt to make narratives 
of spiritual experience dangerously suggestive. The 
end is brief, and in these close-packed paragraphs 
of spiritual victory we have the richest and most 
wonderful of all Bunyan’s masterpieces (cf. the 
matchless conversation at the table in the House 
Beautiful, Faithful’s closing sentence regarding the 
Valley of the Shadow, and the whole structure of 
Grace Abounding, on whose experiences all Bunyan’s 
literary conversations are built). Here also, as in 
these other conversations, the bulk of the narrative 
is occupied with the struggles of the intermediate 
period. These may be divided into three parts, 
Viz. :-— 


1. THE AWAKENING OF CONSCIENCE. 


This Hopeful traces to his meeting with Christian 
and Faithful in Vanity Fair. There is a touch 
here of Bunyan’s characteristic genius, in the con- 


centrated significance of one sentence especially. 
Hopeful found by considering the things which 
he heard ‘of beloved Faithful that was put to 
death for his faith... that the end of these 
things. is death.’ To the careless eye it would 
seem that the end of faith is death, judging by the 
fate of Faithful. But the impression made on 
Hopeful is precisely the opposite. It was Vanity 
Fair, and not its martyr, that was really under 
the doom. For the time being, death seized upon 
the immortal, and let the mortal go. But so great 
was the impression upon Hopeful of Faithful’s 
hold upon immortality that he saw through the 
delusion and understood the secret of eternal life. 
Thus may death itself overreach its aim, and 
betray its secret of immortality, in ‘the lives of 
followers of Him who has, through death, brought 
life and immortality to light. 

In simple and graphic language, Hopeful goes on 
to describe his treatment of these first convictions. 
His Hopefulness, not yet grown wise and deep 
enough to deal with the facts of life, ‘ was not willing 
to know the evil of sin nor the damnation that 
follows,’ and so he shut his eyes against the light. 
This is that vain optimism that refuses to face the 
facts, waiting as yet for its transformation into the 
blessed optimism that ‘has faced life and is glad.’ 
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Then follows a numbered list of the four causes 
of his resistance. First, he was ignorant that this 
sore grasp upon conscience is the method by which 
God’s love works upon a man. The passage 
reminds us of the well-known lines in the first 
of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese :— 


Straightway I was ’ware 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove,— 
‘Guess now who holds thee ?’—‘ Death,’ I said. 
But there, 
The silver answer rang—‘ Not Death, but Love.’ 


Second, in contrast with this strange and formid- 
able voice of God, there came the remembrance of 
sins, sweet and familiar and caressing. They are 
the sins of the flesh, which, as we have already 
seen, are the besetting sins of Hopeful, as Pride 
and Shame, sins of the spirit, were Faithful’s 
besetting sins. Third, came the memories of 
companions, dear and alluring to Hopeful’s com- 
panionable spirit. At this stage Hopeful is very 
much in the mind of old Jupiter Carlyle (of whom 
it was said that he was ‘too good company to have 
any deep tincture of religion’). Writing in his 
Autobiography about the clergy of a town he had 
visited, he divides them into ‘bucks,’ whom he 
confessed to be- ‘inconceivably ignorant, and 
sometimes indecent in their morals,’ and ‘prigs’ 
who were ‘ignorant of the world, narrow-minded, 
pedantic.’ For his part he preferred the former, 
whom he ‘held to be most tolerable, because they 
were unassuming, and had no other affectation 
but that of behaving themselves like gentlemen.’ 
Fourth, the troublesome and _ heart - affrighting 
character of the hours of conviction. The sum- 
mary of the whole mood is this, that in every way 
religion appears dreary and the life of the world 
fascinating, All the dadlerte and glamour, all the 
interest and joyousness, seem to be on the side of 
sin, and nothing but moroseness and gloom on the 
side of God. 

It may be permitted us at this point to pause 
for a moment over the extreme detail and exactness 
of this self-analysis. When a man in describing 
his spiritual history can catalogue experiences with 
such definiteness as to number them 1, 2, 3, 4, we 
are apt to feel that the account is losing its reality. 
Within the soul there are no such numbered 
sequences, but a confused turmoil of emotions 
and experiences mingled past disentangling. 


‘Nothing,’ as we know, ‘falsifies history more than 
logic’; and when a spiritual biography is so 
minutely arranged as this, we shrink from the 
unreality that is so different from what we actually 
know of the inner life. Yet to the writers of an 
older day such analysis was natural. So accus- 
tomed were they to self-examination, that the 
whole of their inner life lay clear before their eyes, 
and any other -style of dealing with it would have 
been unnatural to them. We may well envy them 
the sureness of their stride, even if we cannot 
allow that their analysis was always either accurate 
or wholesome. After all has been said that we 
may feel disposed to say in favour of a more 
healthy and less self-conscious way of thinking, 
we cannot but fall back, as Froude does in his 
Bunyan, and Masson in his Zhree Devils, on a 
positively..envious appreciation of their strength 
and certainty. If these men had no sense of our 
doubts, it was their greatness rather than their 
littleness that gave them that security. They 
fought after the manner of giants in those days. 
The first impulse of this untamed optimist was 
simply to throw off the sense of sin and all fears of 
conscience when they came, from very distaste of 
them. But he was in the grip of realities now, and 
their hold tightened. Then follows a list of things 
that brought his sins to his mind. All of these are 
everyday things, which presumably he had ex- 
perienced without any impression countless times 
before—the meeting of a good man, a casual hearing 
of the Bible read, sickness in himself or a neighbour, 
death coming | to another, or the remembrance 
that he himself must die, and especially that he 
must come to judgment. 
The list shows a growing morbidness wrought 
by conscience in a high-strung and sensitive dis- 
position. Yet still more we see in it a wonderful 
simplicity, such as is possible only to a very child- 
like man. The ‘headache’ reminds us of Mon- 
sieur Miranda in Zurf and Towers, and his sudden 
fits of devotion to the Virgin. Still more forcible 
are the exquisite lines of Szshop Blougram’s 


| Apology — 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 


The tolling of the bell is peculiarly touching, 


know the evil of sin.’ 


| coming from the pen of the bell-ringer of Elstow. 
Bunyan was fond of bell-ringing, and, to modern 
judgment, spent much unnecessary waste of con- 
sciencé upon it. But if he denied himself the old 
pastime, he never ceased to hear the music, turned 
often to grave uses now. No reader of The Holy 


_ War will forget the sound of the Alarm Bell, and 
of Deadman’s Bell there. 


And we can well imagine 

that Hopeful derived this terror at least from many 
an experience of Bunyan himself. Yet in such 
sounds there was surely more than the terrifying 
remembrance of death. Was there not also the 
hearing of those Bells of Is, the buried city beneath 
the sea, which Breton fishermen heard on quiet 
evenings? And would not Bunyan and Hopeful 
too have known what Renan meant when he said, 
*I often fancy that I have at the bottom of my 
heart a city of Is, with its bells calling to prayer a 
-recalcitrant congregation. At times I halt to listen 
to these gentle vibrations which seem as if they 
came from immeasurable depths, like voices from 
another world.’ 


2. THE ATTEMPT AT REFORMATION. 


The next phase is that of reformation. The 
conscience of his sins is in such hot chase after 
him that he can no longer evade it by the old 
light-hearted optimism that ‘was not willing to 
Every casual sound and 
sight increased the terror and misery, and now 
there was nothing left for him but to amend. The 
amendment was pretty drastic, on both its negative 
and positive sides, and for a time it seemed to 
meet the situation satisfactorily. But a sudden 
end came to all this happier mood when ‘at the 
last my trouble came tumbling upon me again, and 
that over the neck of all my reformations.’ The 
figure is very distinctly conceived and vivid. His 
Reformation is a sort of captive giant who is to act 
as porter to him, bearing all his sins. Each 
trouble as it arises is passed back to Reformation, 
whose burden grows heavier day by day. So they 
travel on, Hopeful, light-hearted, going before, and 
Reformation stumbling along behind him under 
the increasing burden, until at last the overtaxed 
slave can go no longer; and as he falls the burden 
tumbles over his neck on to the hapless Hopeful, 
whose plight is worse than ever. With this may 
be compared Nathaniel Hawthorne’s clever conceit 
in Zhe Celestial Railroad, where the pilgrims’ 
burdens are deposited in the van, so that they 
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travel light. But at the end of the journey, the 
burdens will be delivered to them again. It is but 
another version of Christian’s terrible experience 
when he turned aside to make for the Town of 
Morality. 

This experience is further analyzed into two 
distinct convictions: 1. Even the amended life is 
not really free from sin—‘I have committed sin 
enough in one duty to send me to hell.’ 2. The 
debts incurred before the amendment began are 
still unpaid. The second of these convictions is 
the more obvious of the two. To the unsophisticated 
conscience of the writer, life was a running account 
for sins with God, and nothing could be more 
characteristic than the crisp metaphor of the shop- 
keeper in whose book the old debt is still uncrossed. 
The former conviction shows a far deeper insight 
and a far more thorough dealing with conscience. 
It was a familiar thought of Bunyan’s. In another 
of his writings he says: ‘For there is not a day nor 
a duty; not a day that thou livest nor a duty that 
thou dost, but will need that Mercy should come 
after to take away thy iniquity.’ Really, the first 
conviction is the sequel to the second. The sins 
of the past are not only standing, a dead weight of 
fact, that must somehow be reckoned with. They 
are living things that have laid hold upon the soul 
and continue to work in it, polluting its springs and 
deadening its powers. They attack our virtues, 
and not only enfeeble the present and the future 
actions, but have power to check the effects of the 
best efforts of the past. Rossetti never wrote more 
terrible words than these, from his Vatu Virtues: 

What is the sorriest thing that enters hell ? 


None of the sins, but this and that fair deed 
Which a soul’s sin at length could supersede. 


3. THE Dawn oF LiGHT. 


At this point of the story the dawn begins to 
break. One cannot but admire the thoroughness 
of the treatment, its unbroken sequence, its com- 
pleteness, and its grasp. The point at which he 
has arrived is a view of the tainted and therefore 
worthless quality of any righteousness to which he 
can attain. Yet nothing but righteousness— 


perfect righteousness—will serve his turn. There 
can be no patching up now, no compromise. But | 
Evi- 


where is such righteousness to be found? 
dently not in himself at his best, or in any other 
of his acquaintance. And so we see the hungry 
eyes of a guilty, conscience-stricken man, looking 
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everywhere with an almost envious eagerness, for 
innocence, to ‘obtain the righteousness of a man 
that never had sinned.’ There is little under- 
standing as yet how, even if such a man were 
found, one might obtain his righteousness. At the 
present point we have only the passionate desire 
for righteousness, possible only to one who is sick 
of sin and fearfully entangled and tainted with it. 

Then came the assurance that ‘there was such 
a man,’ and that is the next point in this wonderful 
progress of exposition, whose compression and 
completeness probably render it unique among all 
religious writings. It is this assurance that ‘there 
was such a man, who had never sinned,’ that goes 
down the ages triumphing over the sin of the 
world. Here and there a Renan, or a J. H. 
Newman, attempts the futile task of criticizing 
Jesus and finding some stain on His pure righteous- 
ness, or an H. G. Wells may go to the other ex- 
treme, and tell us that ‘The Christian’s Christ* is 
too fine for me, not incarnate enough, not flesh 
enough, not earth enough.’ But the conscience of 
sin-stricken humanity knows purity when it sees it 
better than they, and knows its need of purity, 
and flings them off on its way to Christ. He has 
put Himself at the head of all the ideals of all the 
ages, and He is still there, though obvious only to 
the clear eyes of fleeing sinners. 

But here the human passes into the divine. 
‘A man that never had sinned’ would be useless 
to Hopeful, if he were not more than that. So 
Bunyan next sets this righteousness on the throne 
of God. ‘Go,’ he says, in one of those immortal 
sentences of his, ‘and thou shalt find Him upon 
a mercy-seat, where He sits all the year long, to 
give pardon and forgiveness to them that come.’ 
This brings us back again to the heart of Bunyan’s 
Grace Abounding, where he tells us that ‘One 
day, as I was passing into the field, and that too 
with some dashes on my conscience, fearing lest 
all was not right, suddenly this sentence fell upon 
my soul, “Thy righteousness is in heaven,” and 
methought withal, I saw with the eyes of my soul, 
Jesus Christ at God’s right hand: there, I say, 
was my righteousness; so that wherever I was, or 
whatever I was doing, God could not say of me, 
“He wants my righteousness”; for that was just 
before Him.’ 

One thing more was needed to complete the 
discovery. It was the assurance that He ‘did 
what He did, and died the death also, not for 


Himself but for me.’ This brings us back to that 
great passage in the discourse at the supper-table 
of the House Beautiful, and beyond that to 
Bunyan’s discovery of Luther’s book on the 
Galatians, which Grace Abounding so graphically 
describes. It is when the great truths come home 
to the one soul that cries for them, when the 
infinite mercy of the Eternal God, revealed in 
Jesus Christ, bends over ME, as if there were no 
other than myself in all the universe, that the time 
of salvation has come at last. Then the soul, 
disgusted and terrrified at the vision of himself as 
he is, finds his true self in God—sinless as Jesus 
Christ Himself, and assured in Him. This poor 
man has been out seeking his life, and he has 
found his life at last, ‘hid with Christ in 
God.’ 

It is a strange feature of the story that Hopeful, 
generally so true to his name, is here so diffident. 
All sorts of questions arise, as to God’s willingness 
to save, the limits within which the Atonement 
operates, the mystery of election, and so forth, 
just as they arose for Bunyan and are recorded 
in the long struggles of Grace Abounding. He 
receives the book, the same which makes Christian, 
from the first page of his narrative, distinctively 
‘the man with a book.’ He prays the Father to 
reveal Christ to him, grasping here the double truth 
of revelation—Christ reveals the Father, and the 
Father reveals Christ. He goes so far as to cry 
with the boldness of simplicity, ‘Lord, take this 
opportunity, and magnify Thy grace.’ Yet the 
battle swings to and fro for a long time, betwixt 
hope and despair. The silence of God baffles 
him, but he continues crying to God—‘ Oh, friends !’ 
says Bunyan, in Grace Abounding, ‘cry to God to 
reveal Jesus Christ unto you; there is none that 
teacheth like Him.’ He continues, for ‘thought 
I with myself, If I leave off I die, and I can but 
die at the throne of grace.’ Again we are in 
Grace Abounding—‘ Yet, my case being desperate, 
I thought with myself I can but die; and if it 
must be so it shall once be said, “that such an 
one died at the foot of Christ in prayer.”’ 


4. DAYBREAK AT Last, 


But now, at length, we are to witness the full 
daybreak of light upon this tortured soul. He 
sees Christ at last ‘with the eyes of his under- 
standing.’ It is not a vision, or an access of 
emotion, or an ecstasy of any kind. It is a man’s 
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intellect applied to the promises of God. A flood | 


of texts is poured upon him, but most of all those 
words, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ Yet again 
Grace Abounding gives the key—‘These words 
did with great power suddenly break in upon me: 
““My grace is sufficient for thee, my grace is 
sufficient for thee, my grace is sufficient for thee,” 
three times together. And oh! methought that 
every word was a mighty word unto me; as “ my,” 
and “grace,” and “sufficient,” and ‘for thee”; 
they were then, and sometimes are still, far bigger 
than others be.’ But indeed the whole of Grace 
Abounding moves from text to text of Scripture, 
and no more instinctive exercise could be found 
than the collecting of these texts in their order. 
On to the end, in that memorable last paragraph 
of the conversation in which we see the beginning 
of sanctification in the change of mood and taste, 
Bunyan continues to write his own spiritual 


autobiography. The last sentence is almost word 
for word with this from Grace Adounding— Had 1a 
thousand gallons of blood within my veins, I could 
freely then have spilt it all at the command and 
feet of this my Lord and Saviour.’ It may not be 
amiss, although the passage is so familiar, to put 
side by side with this great account of a soul’s 
progress, Cowper’s lines :— 


Since that dear hour that brought me to Thy foot, 
And plucked up all my follies by the root, 

I never trusted in an arm but Thine, 

Nor hoped but in Thy righteousness divine. 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child. 
Howe’er performed, it was their brightest part, 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart. 
Cleansed in Thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil, and accept their good. 

I cast them at Thy feet—my only plea 

Is what it was—dependence upon Thee. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION VII. 9, 10. 


‘After these things I saw, and behold, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb, arrayed in white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and they cry with a great voice, saying, 
Salvation unto our God *which sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.’—R.V. 


THE SITUATION. 


The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia end 
with the third chapter of the Apocalypse. The 
fourth and fifth chapters describe two great acts of 
worship. In the fourth chapter God is worshipped 
as the Creator. The four Cherubim or Living 
Creatures, representing all created life, are seen in 
perpetual adoration of their Maker. The four-and- 
twenty Elders—the patriarchs of the Old Covenant 
and the apostles of the New—fall down before the 
throne and worship God, saying, ‘Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power, 
for thou hast created all things.’ 


The fifth chapter introduces the great work of 
Redemption. The Lamb appears in the midst 
of the throne, typical of the eternal Son, the 
Redeemer of the world. As He takes the Book of 
Doom from His Father’s hands, the four Living 
Creatures and the four-and-twenty Elders fall down 
before Him and sing a new song, the song of the 
redeemed. The angel chorus pours forth its chant 
of thanksgiving to the Lamb, and every creature in 
heaven and earth and sea joins in the act of 
adoration. 

Then at the ninth verse of the seventh chapter 
this second great act of worship enters on a new 
stage. The congregation, which hitherto has been: 
drawn from the twelve tribes of Israel, is now seen 
to be a great multitude which no man can number, 
and it is taken from every nation upon the earth.1 


THE SERMON. 


The redeemed are at worship. Where are they? 
They are in heaven, no doubt. But heaven is 
not to be identified with the world to come. 

1See E.'C. Paget, Sz/ence, p. 208. 
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Life before the throne of God, says Swete, 
is life wherever spent, if it is dominated by a 
joyful consciousness of the Divine Presence and 
Glory. And he adds that the present picture 
must be correlated with that of chapters 21 
and 22.1 

The text suggests, firstly, the number and the 
variety of the redeemed ; and secondly, their unity : 
their unity being seen (1) in their position or 
standing ; (2) in character; (3) in their feeling ; 
and (4) in their occupation. 

I, The Number and the Variety of the Re- 


deemed—‘A great multitude which no man could | 
number, out of every nation, and of all tribes | 


and peoples and tongues.’ It is a vision. But 
St. John had some material to work upon. Says 
Harnack, ‘The vigour and the variety of the 
forms already assumed by Christianity in these 
quarters are shown by the seven epistles to the 
Churches in the Johannine Apocalypse, by the 
whole tenor of the book, and by the Ignatian 
Writings.’ ? 

But the vastness and the variety are the out- 
come of faith much more than of sight. In 
another place St. John states the impression 
which the physical eye receives: ‘We are of God, 
and the whole world lieth in wickedness. The 
eye of faith is the eye of that God who invited 
Abraham to go out into the evening and count the 
number of the stars. It is the eye of that Christ 
of God who planted the mustard seed which grew 
into a great tree. 

It is an answer at last to the question, ‘ Are there 
few that be saved?’ Were we to answer that 
question by sight, we should probably answer it 
quite otherwise, our judgment being formed partly 
from the state of our own heart, and partly from 
what we see around us. With our own heart we 
cannot be too stern. To it Christ’s answer is 
addressed, ‘Strive ye to enter’ in.” With our 
neighbour we cannot perhaps be too lenient. In 
any case our neighbour has a right to ask, ‘Who 
made thee a judge or a divider over us?’ We do 
not know enough to form a judgment, 


‘Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 


1 Swete, Apocalypse, p. 100, 
* Expansion of Christianity, ii. 329. 


| covered by great and populous cities. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’ ® 

It is recorded of Daniel Webster that he was travelling in 
a then uninhabited part of Western America which is now 
As he and a friend 
were exploring that vast solitude, Webster suddenly lowered 
his head and seemed to listen. 

‘What are you doing ?’” inquired his friend. 

‘I am listening for the tramp of the coming millions!’ 
replied Webster, his face aglow with confidence in the future 
greatness of his country, 

The variety is as great as the number. What 
a distance St. John has travelled. It is a long 
way for his feet from the shores of Galilee to the 
isle that is called Patmos; but how much further 
for his heart, from his hope for the seed of 
Abraham to this assurance of all nations and 
tongues. There is nothing that some men seem 
so sure about as the limitation of our Lord’s 
outlook. It is true He was not sent in His life- 
time on earth but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. But it was Christ, and not St. Paul, that 
enabled St. John to see the variety of the redeemed. 

Every nation, and every variety of individual in 
every nation, every variety of gift and ministry— 
singers in choirs, nurses and doctors, visitors of 
the sick, priests, prophets, pastors, missioners, 
Bible-women, mothers, daughters—‘ I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’ These are of 
the redeemed now. ‘They do not need to wait for 
death to find their place in St. John’s majestic 
vision. ‘For all the saints who from their labours 
rest ’—yes, certainly, for Livingstone and Gordon 
and Shaftesbury, and Lawrence, and Martin, and 
Duff and Grenfell—but also for the saints who are 
still bearing the burden and heat of the day. O 
blessed union, fellowship divine! ‘Next to the 
presence of God and the Lamb,’ says Hort, ‘the 
highest blessing is the presence of them who 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.’ 

And what an encouragement it is to the mission- 
ary. ‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.’ 

In the early days of New Zealand history, Governor 
(afterwards Sir) George Grey was walking, on a lovely 
Sunday afternoon, with Bishop Selwyn. They entered a 
tent, followed by a messenger bearing dispatches which had 


just arrived. One letter to the bishop brought the news of 
the death of Siapo, a Loyalty Islander, who had become a 


$ See J. Conn, Zhe Fulness of Time, p. 201, 
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Christian, and was being educated at Auckland under. the 
bishop’s supervision. Overcome with grief, Selwyn burst 
into tears. Then turning to the Governor, he exclaimed, 
“Why, you have not shed a single tear!’ '‘No,” replied 
Grey, “I have been so wrapped in thought that I could not 
weep. I have been thinking of the prophecy that men of 
every race were to be assembled in the kingdom of heaven. 
I have tried to imagine the joy and wonder prevailing there 
at the coming of Siapo, the first Christian of his race. He 
would be glad evidence that another people of the world had 
been added to the teaching of Christ.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ said 
Selwyn, ‘that is the true idea to entertain ; I shall weep no 
more |’ 


II. Their Unity. ‘The multitude that no man 
can number is a Society. Their robes have 
become white, because every stain of selfishness 
has been washed from them by the blood of the 
Lamb. Their palms show that they have gotten 
the victory over those causes which have destroyed 
the unity of kindreds and nations here. There 
is no dull uniformity, no single tongue: but all is 
harmonious amidst diversity. Here, some have 
glorified. Power to the destruction of Meekness ; 
some have pretended that Meekness is incompatible 
with Strength. ‘There, all give glory to Him.that 
sitteth on the throne, avd to the Lamb. Here, 
men who are sealed in the Name of God have 
thought that they glorified that Name most by 
declaring His damnation of His enemies or theirs. 
In that company, the one word which is connected 
with the Divine Name is Sa/vation—salvation from 
the curse that men have made for themselves.’ ! 


A Canadian bishop has lately described what he saw and 
heard one night. He and some friends were on one side of 
a great Canadian river ; a company of Christian Indians on 
the other. As the Englishmen gazed into the falling fire 
they heard a hymn across the river. This was succeeded by 
a hush, The song of the Red men across the water drew 
out a song from them, and that touched the Indians toa 
prayer whose measured tones just reached them across the 
water. 

O sweet communion of saints! ‘What was the river 
between?’ asks the bishop. What, indeed? On one side 
there rose prayers and praises in the language of Milton and 
Shakespeare, of saints and sages; on the other, in words 
borrowed by the wild hunters from the glee of the waterfall 
or from the sighing of the pinewood. Yet once again the 
whole earth seemed to be ‘of one language and of one lip.’ 
Out from the darkness there rose not a mere picture—a 
reality. Not the white Christ, with the blood-drops trickling 
down; but the living Christ, radiant and mighty. The 
harp of language with its myriad chords rang out through 
the starry silence. Not the Indian and the English only. 
Not one language was quite absent from the chorus.. No 


1F, D. Maurice, Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, ii. 278. 


longer Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, ‘All nations, and 


kindreds, and people, and tongues’ (The Archbishop of 
Armagh, in Verbum Crucis, pp. 126, 127).2 


I. They are one in their Position or Standing— 
“standing before the throne and before the Lamb.’ 
Once they were ‘strangers and foreigners’; now 
they are ‘fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God.’ Once they were far off; now 
they are made nigh. Once they were afraid to 
draw near; now they have access with boldness. 
‘Happy are thy men,’ said the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, ‘who stand continually before thee.’ 
Happy are they who stand before the throne and 
before the Lamb. It is this that marks the 
difference between the first vision and the second, 
between the worship of the Creator and the worship 
of the Redeemer. They who worship the Creator 
veil their faces with their wings; every one of 
the Redeemed, however vast their number and 
various, is made nigh by the blood of Christ. 

2. In Character—‘arrayed in white robes.’ 
The white robes, we are afterwards told, are the 
righteous acts of the saints. They are an exchange 
for the ‘ filthy rags’ of selfishness and self-righteous- 
ness. If still here, they may not be wholly white ; 
but even here He sees them in their shield, and 
looks upon them in the face of His anointed, and 
He sees no iniquity in Jacob and no perverseness 
in His Israel. And yet it is no hollow, fictitious 
righteousness. Their will consents. They them- 
selves have washed their own robes—only they 
have not washed them in their own blood, they 
have made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


It is related of Queen Victoria that one day she visited 
a paper-mill, the owner of which showed her through the 
works, and, not knowing who she was, took her, among 
other places, into the rag room. When she saw the filthy 
rags, out of which the paper is made, she exclaimed, ‘ How 
can these ever be made white?’ ‘Ah, lady!’ was the reply, 
‘I have a chemical process of great power, by which I can 
take the colour even out of these rags!’ Before she left the 
owner discovered that she was the Queen. 


2 The late Principal D. W. Simon illustrates (7w2ce Born, 
p. 194) the unity and diversity of the redeemed by quotations 
from the hymns of the world. First of all he shows how 
widespread is the acceptance of a hymn like ‘ Rock of Ages.’ 
Our English hymn-books, he goes on, teem with translations 
from the German, with translations from the Latin, with trans- 
lations from the Greek—‘ Jesus! Thy boundless love to me’ 
(German) ; ‘Jesus ! Thou joy of loving hearts !’ (Latin) ; ‘O 
happy band of pilgrims’ (Greek). It is an illustration that 
might be worked out easily and with much effect. 
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A few days after the Queen found lying upon her writing- 
desk some of the most beautifully polished writing-paper she 
had ever seen. On each sheet were stamped the letters of 
her name, and her likeness. There was also a note from 
the mill-owner, asking her to accept a specimen of the paper, 
with the assurance that every sheet was manufactured out of 
the dirty rags she had seen. 


3. In Feeling—‘and palms in their hands.’ 
Archbishop Trench will have it that it is a feeling 
of joy. For the Apocalypse, he says, moves al- 
together in the circle of sacred imagery; all its 
symbols and images are derived from the Old 
Testament. And so he refers to the Feast of 
Tabernacles, when with branches of palm trees 
the people rejoiced before the Lord seven days. 
But the seer of the Apocalypse was certainly 
familiar with the palm as a symbol of victory. 
And perhaps the two ideas are not so far apart. 
If it was joy, it was the joy of a great triumph, triumph 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil; the joy 
of being more than conquerors through Him that 
loved them. In the presence of Christ has 
always been fulness of joy, downward from the 
time in which ‘your father Abraham rejoiced to 


see my day.’ 


4. In Occupation—‘ they cry with a great voice, 
saying, Salvation.’ Their occupation is worship, of 
course. All their life is worship. St. John can- 
not conceive any one of the redeemed otherwise 
occupied than in worshipping, whether he is in 
the home, or the field, or the market-place. But 
the special form of the worship which attracts his 
attention is praise. Their great cry is a song, and 
there is no’ discord in it. Every person of every 
tribe has a voice and sings in harmony with all 
the rest. 


What are these lovely ones, yea, what are these? 
Lo, these are they who for pure love of Christ 
Stripped off the trammels of soft silken ease, 
Beggaring themselves betimes, to be sufficed 
Throughout heaven’s one eternal day of peace: 
By golden streets, thro’ gates of pearl unpriced, 
They entered on the joys that will not cease 
And found again all firstfruits sacrificed. 
And wherefore have you harps, and wherefore palms, 
And wherefore crowns, O ye who walk in white? 
Because our happy hearts are chanting psalms, 
Endless Te Deum for the ended fight ; 
While thro’ the everlasting lapse of calms 
We cast our crowns before the Lamb, our Might. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Two Motes on Religions Antiquities in Meta Minor. 


By Proressor Sir WiLL1AM M. Ramsay, D.C.L. LL.D., Litt.D., D.D., University of Aberdeen. 


Ti, 
Gaianus, Martyr at Ancyra of Galatia. 


THERE remains much yet to be learned from an 
intelligent study of the Acta Martyrum. Some 
years ago in THE Expository Times I pointed out 
that we have a record of the persecution under 
Trajan, and the exact date in the year when 
Hadrian was Proconsul of the Province Asia. 
The mention of Hadrian as Governor of Asia 
is the guarantee of trustworthiness; no falsifier 
would have omitted the opportunity of trans- 
forming his title from Proconsul to Emperor; and 
no one would remember that Hadrian governed 
the Province of Asia, an event recorded only on 
a coin of Thyatira struck under Trajan. 

I shall now attempt to show that in a series 
of much corrupted entries under the dates 31 
August and 4 September, we have the record 
of a martyrdom on a large scale under Domitian 


or Trajan or Hadrian at Ancyra. The subject 
came up in connexion with a Byzantine milestone 
found at Barata of Lycaonia, which was included 
in the Province Galatia until the latter part of 
Hadrian’s reign. The critical text of the Hier- 
onymian Martyrology, published by Monsignor 
Duchesne, makes the investigation possible. The 
undigested mass of material collected in vols. xl. and 
xhi. of the Acta Sanctorum, piled up in uncritical 
and unintelligent fashion, is absolutely valueless. 
in this case ; and nothing could be made of it. 


In the early Syriac Martyrology (supposed to have 
been translated from,a Greek original connected 
with Nicomedia) the following entries occur :— 


31 August 4 September | 


in Ancyra Gilos martyr and| in Ancyra Marcellus and 
six others. eight others. 
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These are explained by the lists in the Hieronymian 
Martyrology: I neglect misspellings and variations 
in the MSS, taking the best form of each name. 


Prid. Ka]. Sept. 


Ancyra Galatiae Gaiani 
Juliani Rufini Vincentii 
Silvani Italicae Antiquirae 
Aemiliani Florentii Justae 
Juliae Anthimi Maximi &c. 


Prid. Non. Sept. 
In Ancyra Galatiae Marcelli 
-| Gaiani Helpidii Antonini 
Rufini Silvani Eustochii 
Maximi Eusebii Gaiani 
Vitalicae Gaisuti &c. 


Such long lists in the Martyrology have always 
undergone much corruption; and the most fruitful 
cause of corruption is double entry of a name 
which occurs elsewhere in the list of the day. 
Applying this principle we eliminate forthwith 
from the list of 31 August four names, Antiquirae 
(dittography of Ancyra), Juliae (dittography of 
Juliani), Florentii (dittography of Florentini later 
on this day), and Maximi (dittography of a Roman 
martyr laterinthe same day). Similarly, we cut out 
of the list of 4 September two names, Marcelli 
(dittography of a Gallic saint) and Maximi: we 
recognize also that the second Gaiani is an error 
for Juliani, and Antonini for Anthimi. Then com- 
paring the two lists we see that Justae of 31 
August is a corruption of Gaesuti. The latter 
name is a sign of good character; the proper 
form is Gaisati, genitive of a known Galatian 
name: Gaisatos means ‘spearman,’ and Gaisatorix 
(another known Galatian name), ‘ king of the spear- 
men’ (gazson, a ‘spear’). We may now go further 
in eliminating errors: Aemiliani on 31 August 
is apparently a dittography of Juliani-Anthimi, 
and Eusebii on 4 September is a commoner 
name substituted for the rare Eustochii. 

We now see that the entries in the Syriac 
Martyrology are corrupted from a Greek version 
of similar lists, which had already suffered some 
corruption. On 31 August Gaianas has become 
Gilos in translating from Greek, on 4 September 
the intrusion of the false Marcellus had occurred 
already in the original, and thus the leading name 
Gaianus is hidden in the abbreviated form which 
the Syriac translator gives. 

When these corrections are all made the lists 
appear as follows :— 

1. Syriac Martyrology. 


4 September | 


31 August 
Gaianus and 


in Ancyra Gaianus martyr 
and six others. 


in Ancyra 
seven others. 


2. Hieronymian Martyrology. 


Prid. Kal. Sept. 


Ancyra Galatiae Gaiani 
Juliani Rufini Vincentd: 
Silvani Italicae 

Gaisati 

Anthimi. 


Prid. Non. Sept. 


in Ancyra Galatiae 
Gaiani Zlpzdz¢ Anthimi 
Rufini Silvani Austochiz 
Juliani 

Italicae Gaisati. 


Seven names are common to both lists. We 
can hardly doubt that we have here two traditions 
of one list, Gaianus and many companions, who 
were martyred at Ancyra of Galatia. The double 
tradition evidently arose through a confusion in 
the Latin form of dating, Prid. Kal. Sept. and 
Prid. Non. Sept.; and therefore took place in a 
Latin form of the original record, which affords 
another proof of trustworthiness. 

The differences, Vincentii in one case, Elpidii 
and Eustochii in the other, cannot at present be 
explained; but they do not detract from the 
historical character of the list. Possibly both 
forms may be abbreviations of a still longer list 
which included all these names and more. 


Gaianus was the leading figure in a band of 
martyrs who suffered together at the capital of the 
province, probably in the arena, on the day of 
some great festival. The martyrs were doubtless 
gathered from many parts of the province, and 
tried before the Imperial Legate who governed 
Galatia. In a book entitled Zhe Thousand and 
One Churches,| I have shown from the inscription 
on a late milestone that Barata, the site of the 
toot churches, took the name Gaianoupolis 
(as Aphrodisias was called Stauropolis; Prousa, 
Theopolis, etc.); and therefore Gaianus evidently 
came from that Lycaonian city. After Hadrian 
reorganized the south-eastern part of Asia Minor 
and founded the Triple Eparchy Cilicia-Lycaonia- 
Isauria, Gaianus would have been sent to Tarsus 
for trial, as happened to several martyrs from the 
neighbouring Lycaonian city of Laranda, whose 
memory was celebrated on 23 August (Acta 
Sanctorum for that day, p. 567). 

A scene in one of the early persecutions is thus 
revealed. Possibly an account of the circum- 
stances may hereafter be discovered in some 
manuscript. If we had any knowledge of a fes- 
tival in Ancyra celebrated either on 31 August or 4 
September, this would decide between the two days. 

1 Now in print, and shortly to be published. 
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The 


The Armed Priestesses in the Hittite 
Religion. 


The interpretation of the great series of re- 
ligious sculptures in the famous rock - sanctuary 
near the Hittite capital at Boghaz-Keui, in the 
northern part of the central plateau, depends 
largely on the view taken as to the sex of a 
number of armed warriors. In a paper published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1882, and reprinted 
in Luke the Physician and other Studies, p. 203 f., 
I maintained that the figures of this class were 
female, and connected them with the frequent 
references in Greek literature to the existence of 
female warriors at the religious centres in Asia 
Minor. These female warriors appear in legend 
as the Amazons, against whom Priam, king of 
Troy, had in his youth fought on the banks of the 
Phrygian river Sangarios. Our view of the char- 
acter of the religion depends, as I believe, largely 
on this matter. I regard it as a characteristic of 
that religion to raise itself above the distinction 
of sex, which is regarded as not an ultimate and 
real element of the divine life: the life of God 
was conceived as self-complete, self-sufficient, 
continuous, and superior to the distinction of 
male and female: the idea of death comes 
in along with the idea of sex and incomplete- 
ness. 

The whole theory, though not disproved, for it 
has literary evidence to rest on, would certainly be 
inapplicable to those Hittite sculptures at Boghaz- 
Keui, if the figures which I interpreted as female 
are found to be male. I founded my view on the 
character of the features. The dress of the figures 
is like that of a soldier; they wear very short 
tunics ; they have a martial, not to say a masculine, 
air; and the bosom is masculine in outline. But, 
if women are going to fight, they cannot wear 
the long trailing robes of their sex, but must dress 
like soldiers. 

My view, however, was not held, so far as I 


know, by any previous, or accepted by any sub- 
sequent, traveller. Only my friend, the late Sir 
Charles Wilson, approved it; and, in fact, it was 
he who said, as we looked at the figures, that they 
were all women. Fortunately, a test case has 
now been discovered. A figure has been found 
sculptured on one of the doorposts at the east 
gate of the city: I presume it has recently been 
excavated, but cannot say with certainty if that 
is so. My friends, Dr. Dodds of the American 
Hospital at Kaisari, Mrs. Dodds, and Miss Dodds 
of the American College for Women at Scutari 
on the Bosphorus, have visited the site during the 
summer of 1909; and Miss Dodds has sent mea 
photograph of the figure. It is dressed like the 
disputed figures in the sculptures at the sanctuary, 
a warrior wearing the shortest of tunics, with the 
same martial and masculine air. Hence it has 
been described as a king, because it wears the 
high pointed hat of the Hittite kings. But the 
single figure at the outside of the gate should 
rather be considered as a guard than a king. 
The high pointed hat I regard as characteristic 
not of the king, but of the god and of his priests : 
the king wears it only because he is also the 
supreme priest. My friends, who are among the 
very few persons that have seen the figure, say 
that ‘it is unmistakably a woman—an Amazon 
armed’; the photograph, though small, seems to 
confirm this opinion; but it is not a matter on 
which any doubt could remain in the mind of 
those who have looked at the original stone. 

Those characteristics which formerly rendered 
my view doubtful must now be taken as proving 
that the explanation suggested was correct: the 
intention at the sanctuary was to confuse or 
obliterate the distinction of sex. So the mythology 
described the goddess with the character of a 
man, and the god as sometimes dressing him- 
self as a woman and playing an effeminate part, 
an Omphale and a Heracles; while the priest 
of the religion must be neither male nor 
female. 
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@ Sturdp in fe Wtonement. 


THREE years ago Dr. Horton named Herrmann’s 
Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, Gwatkin’s 
Knowledge of God, and the Rev. W. L. Walker’s 
Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism, as the 
books of the year which had influenced him most. 
Professor Gwatkin and the Rev. W. L. Walker 
have again published their books together, and we 
shall not be surprised if again Dr. Horton singles 
them out from all the rest. Professor Gwatkin’s 
book is noticed on another page. Mr. Walker’s 
may be mentioned here. Its title is The Gospel of 
Leeconciliation, or At-one-ment (T. & T. Clark; 5s.). 

There is an opening chapter on ‘The Gospel 
and the Cross.’ Then the subject of the second 
chapter is ‘Not Atonement, but At-one-ment.’ 
For Mr. Walker recognizes that he can make no 
progress in his exposition of the Atonement until 
he has got rid of the modern meaning of the word. 
And yet Mr. Walker is experimentally evangelical, 
and a scholar. 

It has often been pointed out that the word 
‘atonement’ is used in modern theology in a sense 
quite different from that warranted by the New 
Testament. But this has been done most fre- 
quently in support of the idea that the reconcilia- 
tion was wholly on the human side. Mr. Walker 
finds it necessary to show what is the meaning of 
the word in the New Testament in the interest 
of an evangelical conception of the Cross. 

The word ‘atonement’ occurs only once in the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament— 
Ro 5, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have now received the atonement.’ It does not 
occur in the Revised Version at all, ‘atonement’ 
in this place being turned into ‘reconciliation.’ 
The Greek word (xaradAayy) occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament, and wherever it occurs the 
English Versions render it ‘reconciling’ or 
‘reconciliation,’ and there is no doubt whatever 
that that is the meaning of the word. Nor does 
the verb (xaraAXdoow) ever occur in any other 
sense. In 1 Co 71! we read, ‘Let her (the wife) 
be reconciled to her husband.’ 

Mr. Walker thinks it possible that the English 
word ‘atonement’ is used by the translators of 
the A.V. in the sense of reconciliation, although 


Study. 


Dr. John Owen, writing not long after the time 
of the translation, says he does not know by what 
means this word has been translated ‘atonement’ 
(Works, x. 263). In any case, ‘reconciliation’ is 
the original meaning of the English word ‘atone- 
ment,’ as ‘reconcile’ is of the word ‘atone.’ Mr. 
Walker quotes three passages from Shakespeare : 


He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety.—Corzol. Iv. vi. 72. 


I would do much 
To atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio. 
— Othello, 1V. i. 244. 


He desires to make atonement 
Betwixt the Duke of Gloucester and your brothers. 
—Richard III, i. iti. 37. 


He finds other examples in Zhe Oxford English 
Dictionary, one of the best being taken from ° 
Samuel Clarke, who, as late as 1650, says: ‘We 
must not come to make an attonement with God 
. . . before we have made attonement with our 
Brother.’ 

How is it, then, that the word ‘atonement’ 
has come to signify expiation? Partly, says Mr. 
Walker, through the influence of Anselm’s satis- 
faction theory, and partly from a mistaken con- 
ception of the meaning of the Old Testament 
sacrifices. A mistaken conception. For Mr. 
Walker does not believe that even in the Old 
Testament the word translated ‘atone’ or ‘make 
atonement’ means ‘propitiate’ or ‘expiate.’ It is 
the word Kipper, and Kipper simply means ‘to * 
cover. The great passage in Lv 17), with 
reference to the blood, says simply, ‘I have given 
it to you to cover your souls.’ Mr. Walker agrees 
with Schultz that ‘the idea of expiation has been 
put into the word “cover” without any justifica- 
tion.” What is stated is that the blood, being 
the seat of life and as such peculiarly holy (if not 
even Divine), 7s given by God to them as a 
covering in relation to certain offences, so that 
by offering it before Him in a prescribed way 
His people may continue in covenant relations 
with Him. The impossibility of ‘atonement’ 
meaning ‘expiation’ is evident to Mr. Walker from 
the fact that the atonement is always represented 
as proceeding from God. 


All'this is self-evident to some. It has yet to be 
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made self-evident to the multitude. Mr. Walker's 
delightful new book will go a long way towards 
making it so. 


G@ Sturp in Transfation. 


The words are found in Jn 14!—morevere eis 
Tov Gedy, Kal eis ewe miorevere, 

Speaking of certain passages, of which this is 
one, Westcott says (Lessons of the R.V., p. 29), 
‘The eloquent significance of the original order is 
untranslatable.’ But it is not the order of the 
words that makes this a problem in translation, 
though there is something in that; it is the 
ambiguity in the form of the verbs. For ruorevere 
may be either ‘ye believe’ (indicative) or ‘believe’ 
(imperative). And so, as Erasmus pointed out 
long ago, there are four possible ways of it. The 
meaning may be (1) ‘Ye believe in God, and ye 
believe in me’; or (2) ‘Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me’; or (3) ‘ Believe in God, and believe in 
me’; or (4) ‘Believe in God, and ye believe in 
mer 

Nor are the possibilities exhausted yet. There 
are at least two more ways in which the text may 
be translated. It is possible (5) to take the first 
verb interrogatively: ‘Ye believe in God? Be- 
lieve also in me’; and (6) if the punctuation of 
Westcott and Hort’s margin is adopted—muovrevere, 
eis Tov Oedov Kal eis eue muorevere—the translation 
would be: ‘ Believe,—believe in God and in me.’ 

Look at the last first. 

It is given in the margin of Westcott and Hort’s 
text as a ‘secondary’ reading, not being so well 
attested as the reading in the text. But Hort him- 
self was greatly attracted by it. In his posthumously 
published Commentary on 1 Peter i. 1 to ii. 17, at 
the end of a note on mucrovs (1 P 12), he states 
without reserve that it is the most probable 
punctuation, translates the sentence, ‘ Believe, on 
God and on me believe,’ and adds that there is a 
double suggestion in the words so punctuated, 
‘The first suggestion being of constancy opposed 
to troubling and fearfulness, and the second of 
the ground of that constancy, rest in God, itself 
depending on rest in Christ.’ No version appears 
to have adopted this rendering, but Weymouth 
(Zhe N.T. in Modern Speech) in a footnote says : 
‘The second half of Jn 141 may be punctuated— 
“Trust: in God and in me, trust”’; and Rother- 
ham (Zhe Emphasised N.T.) has the footnote— 


‘Or punctuate thus: Believe,— | on God and on 
me | believe.’ j 

Take next the interrogative. This is Beza’s 
rendering—‘Ne turbator cor vestrum: creditis in 
Deum? etiam in me credite.’ It is discussed by 
Edwin Abbott (Johannine Grammar, § 2236 ff.), 
though he does not notice Beza. Abbott points 
out that murevere has the interrogative sense in 
Mt 92%8, muorevere dru SUvapat TovTo Tornoat, ‘ Believe . 
ye that I am able to do this?’ The translation of 
the verb here mdéght be imperative, he says, and 
then it might be argued that the imperative is used 
by Jesus to stimulate their faith, as He stimulates 
that of Jairus, ‘Be of good cheer, only believe’ 
(Mk 536, Lk 85), But the answer of the blind 
men, ‘Yea, Lord,’ shows that the meaning is 
interrogative. It is either directly interrogative, 
‘Do ye believe?’ or indirectly, ‘Ye believe that I 
am able to do this ?’ 

But Dr. Abbott admits that the usage of St. 
Matthew does not regulate the usage of St. John, 
and all he claims is that the interrogative sense in 
Jn 14! is possible. 

There remain the four alternatives of Erasmus. 

I. Are the verbs both indicative ?>—‘ Ye believe 
in God, and ye believe in me.’ This would most 
probably be their meaning in classical Greek, 
where the interrogative would be introduced by 
some adverb, and the imperative could be ex- 
pressed unmistakably by the aorist (wiorevoare). 
But we have here to do with the language of the 
Gospels, which was the language of everyday life, 
not with classical idiom ; and we have to observe 
the usage.of the Fourth Gospel in particular. 

Now, mucrevere is found in St. Matthew once 
(9%8), in St. Mark three times (115 1174 1321), not at 
all in St. Luke, but in St. John sixteen times 
(332 58847 686 845.40 7 o%5. 26. 97.88 7996 7 41%, 116%, 31), 
The example in St. Matthew is interrogative, as we 
have already seen. The three examples in St. 
Mark are all imperative (the third with py). Of 
the sixteen examples in St. John, seven are ordinary 
cases of narrative with ov, and another (84°) is an 
interrogative introduced by 84 7/¢. There remains 
10%” (imperative with my), 10°88 (evidently an im- 
perative also: ‘Though ye believe not me, believe 
the works’), 14% (an interrogative introduced by 
dpt.), and three cases of muorevere followed by «is 
(12°6 14), the only really apposite examples, 
and all unmistakably imperative. The remaining 
occurrences of muorevere are the two in the verse 
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before us (141), and the natural conclusion would 
seem to be, that here also, in both cases, the verb 
is imperative : ‘ Believe in God, believe also in me.’ 

Erasmus says that St. Chrysostom favours the 
indicative, ‘Ye believe in God, and ye believe in 
me’; but Abbott denies that Chrysostom’s words 
demand the indicative; they are quite compatible 
with the imperative. His paraphrase is, ‘ All 
dangers shall pass you by, for faith in me and in 

_ my Father is more powerful than the things which 
come upon you, and will permit no evil thing to 
prevail against you.’ 

This first rendering, therefore, is usually set 
aside. There is a certain attraction in it; for the 
calm assurance of ‘ Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, and ye believe in me,’ is in 
keeping with the tone of the context. But the 
linguistic usage is considered to be against it. 

2. Is the first verb indicative and the second 
imperative >—‘ Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.’ This is the translation of the Vulgate 
(‘Creditis in Deum, et in me credite’), of 
Erasmus, of Wyclif (‘ye bileuen in to God, and 
bileue ye in to me’), and of Purvey’s Revision (‘ye 
bileuen in God, and bileue ye in me’), of Murdoch 
Nisbet (‘ye beleue in God, and beleue ye in me’) ; 
not of Tindale, but of Coverdale, though he intro- 
duces a superfluous ‘if’ (‘Yf ye beleue on God, 
then beleue also on me’); of the Great Bible, and 
the Genevan (‘Ye beleue in God, beleue also in 
me’); of the Bishops’ Bible, the Rhemish Version 
(‘ You beleeue in God, beleeue in me also’) ; of the 
Authorized and Revised Versions; and of the 
margin (only) of the American ‘ Standard’ Version. 
It is the translation of Diodati (‘voi credete in 
Dio, credete ancora in me’), and of the new French 
version of Abbé Crampon (‘Vous croyez en Dieu, 
croyez aussi en moi’). 

This is a long list. But it is not overwhelming 
in authority. The surprise is the Revised Version. 
Many of the Revisers must have felt (even though 
it is possible that the majority of them preferred 
the imperative, which finds a place in their margin) 
that the usage of the Evangelist did not decide the 
question, but that the context had its claim for con- 
sideration. And on the face of it the sense of the 
context seems to demand that emphasis should be 
laid on the belief in Jesus. The disciples did 
surely believe in God. But in the near approach 
of the death of their Master, it is their faith in 
Him that seems to need encouragement. 


And yet this translation has commended itself 
to scarcely any modern expositor. 

3. Are both the verbs in the imperative then? 
‘ Believe in God, believe also in me.’ This is the 
translation of the Diatessaron and of three of the 
Old Latin versions. It is Luther’s rendering and 
Tindale’s (‘beleve in God, and beleve in me’). It 
is Bengel’s (‘credite—credite’), who uses two 
arguments in its favour: first, that it corresponds 
with the previous imperative, ‘Let not your heart 
be troubled’; and second, that Jesus uses the 
imperative here, and again in v.11, until at last 
He is able to use the indicative in 1631, whereupon 
He offers up His priestly prayer and departs. It 
is the rendering of almost all modern commentators 
and versions—of Godet, Westcott, Plummer, 
Bruce, Dods, Bernard, Maclaren; it is given in 
the margin of the Revised Version, in the text of the 
American ‘Standard’ Revision, in Rotherham, 
Weymouth, the Zwentieth Century New Testament, 
Lloyd, and Weizsacker. 

But Olshausen questions it, and Olshausen is 
never to be neglected. ‘If wucrevere is imperative 
in both instances, then,’ he says, ‘the position of 
eis €ué is strange, since in that case these words 
should follow the second mucrevere instead of pre- 
ceding it.’ And he gives another reason. ‘ Faith 
in Christ,’ he says, ‘is never added fo faith in God, 
but the object of faith is God in Christ.’ 

4. Is it possible, then, that the last of Erasmus’s 
four ways—‘ Believe in God, and in me ye believe’ 
—is the right way? 

It is the translation in the Old Latin MS. known 
as a, the important Codex Vercellensis. It is also 
the translation of the Sinaitic Syriac, which Mrs. 
Lewis turns into English in this way: ‘ Believe in 
God, and in me ye are believing,’ and remarks (in 
Tue Expository TIMES, xii. 419), ‘The Syriac, we 
are glad to say, is not dubious.’ Beza does not 
adopt this rendering, but he gives it a place in his 
note on the passage, saying, ‘Vel, Cvedite in Deum, 
et in me creditis. Id est, Credite in Deum, quod si 
faciatis, eadem opera et in me creditis.’ Olshausen 
finally decides in favour of it, though not emphatic- 
ally. If, he says, we regard the first murrevere as 
imperative and the second as indicative, the mean- 
ing would be: ‘Believe in God, then will ye also 
believe in me.’ And he adds, ‘ This interpretation 
may possibly be the most appropriate, since the 
very faith of the disciples in God wavered.’ It is 
also the translation of at least one good modern 
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preacher, the Rev. D. R. Fotheringham, M.A., 
whose volume, entitled Ze Writing on the Sky, 
and other Sermons (Skeffington), has been the 
immediate occasion of the present study. Mr. 
Fotheringham has no hesitation whatever. ‘There,’ 
he says, ‘plain before your eyes, with the most 
charming simplicity, with no idea of emphasis or 
contrast or grammatical complexity whatever, lies 
the wording of the Greek, the comfortable assur- 
ance of our Lord—Believe in God, and ye believe 
in me.’ 


G@ Sturdp in GiograpBp. 

There are two ways of writing biography. The 
one way is to arrange the letters chronologically 
and sew them together with thin threads of 
narrative. The other is to write the biography 
as one would write a history, using the letters as 
one of the sources of it. These two ways are 
seen in their extreme form in the two biographies 
of any importance which have been most recently 
published. The one is the Memotr of George 
Floward Wilkinson, the biographer being Arthur 
James Mason, D.D. (Longmans; 2 vols., 28s. net). 
The other is Zhe Life of Principal Rainy, by 


Patrick Carnegie Simpson, M.A. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 2 vols., 21s. net). 
Each method has its advantages. Dr. Mason’s 


method is the easier. But if the subject of the 
biography was a letter-writer ; if he was accustomed 
to let himself go in his letters—some men 
deliberately write letters in prospect of their 
biography, but that is not necessary—if the 
letters reveal the man and are worth reading 
for their own sake, then the easier way is likely 
to be the better way. Mr. Simpson’s is the more 
difficult and also the more dangerous way. He 
does not leave his readers to form their own 
estimate of Principal Rainy, they have to accept 
his estimate. And if his estimate is wrong, they 
are helpless. But if the biographer is intimate 
enough and has the ability, it is not only the 
most readable but it is the right way. 

Bishop Wilkinson was not a great letter-writer. 
It is true that he had the great letter-writer’s 
first requisite, he revealed himself in his letters. 
But his interests were too confined and _ his 
ability to express himself on paper too common- 
place. The reader must first of all be thoroughly 
interested in Wilkinson himself before he begins 


to read his letters. And that is another way of 
saying he must have known the Bishop personally, 
for Dr. Mason does not give others that oppor- 
tunity before he pours the letters upon them. 
The biography of Bishop Wilkinson, in short, is 
a biography for Bishop Wilkinson’s own friends. 
No one will read it without enjoying it intensely ; 
but only his friends will read it. 

The Life of Principal Rainy has been written 
not for his friends’ and brethren’s sake, but un- 
doubtedly and quite deliberately for his enemies. 
For it is not enough to say that it is a 
popular biography. Beyond the people, beyond 
even the uninterested outsider, Mr. Simpson has 
had in mind the Church of Scotland Established, 
the Scotsman newspaper, and the House of Lords. 
For many years of his life Dr. Rainy was 
identified with the Disestablishment Controversy. 
‘During this controversy (we quote Mr. Simpson’s 
own words) he became the object of the most 
unsparing and, one must add, most unscrupulous 
personal attacks which any public man has had 
to bear in modern times. . . . On the plea that 
he did not base the Disestablishment movement 
on the ground of religious equality and secularism, 
the Scotsman set itself not merely to criticise his 
views and oppose the cause, but to belittle the 
man and to impute to him continuously nothing 
but the shabbiest motives. . . . Day by day the 
leader of the Free Church was held up to the 
people of Scotland as the meanest-motived of 
men and the worldliest of ecclesiastics.’ Now, if 
Dr. Rainy had resented this and had expressed 
his resentment in letters, and if his biographer 
had quoted these letters, all would have belonged 
to the biographer’s ordinary duty. But (we quote 
Mr. Simpson again) ‘Principal Rainy never 
uttered a word of protest; while in private he 
never referred with anything but good humour 
to what he called ‘four friend the Scotsman.”’ 
It is just on that account that Mr. Simpson 
writes for the enemy. The method is dangerous, 
yet it does not seem as if on any occasion the 
danger had turned into disaster. 

Dr. Mason follows the order of events in 
Wilkinson’s ordinarily eventful life with equan- 
imity. The interest is psychological throughout. 
Not that Wilkinson’s personality was either very 
complex or very momentous. It was, however, a 
personality that developed, and often in un- 
expected directions. One of his colleagues at 
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Durham, the Rev. C. Green, in a letter to Dr. 
Mason, says: ‘The one real and substantial 
change I can discover in the Wilkinson I worked 
with in Durham, and as he was known during all 
the later years of his life, was in regard to Church 
views. It is perhaps true that from the very first 
he would have been ready to let any one apply to 
him the classification Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
is said to have adopted as applicable to his own 
case: “A High Churchman on an Evangelical 
basis.” But both at Seaham and Auckland the 
“basis” was more in evidence than the super- 
structure. What the biographer will have to 
show is that, while the first remained unshaken 
to the very end, the latter underwent what almost 
amounted to a reconstruction.’ 

The most interesting moments in his life 
psychologically, at least so far as the biography 
teveals it, were this experience at Auckland under 
Bishop Baring, whose name was much too easily 
punned upon for his imperious character, and 
that dramatic moment when he stood before the 
General Assemblies of the two greatest Churches 
in Scotland and requested that a day might be set 
apart for universal prayer on behalf of union. 
Both occasions were probably bad for him. What 
Bishop Baring may have meant for discipline 
could not have done him good, his aim was too 
single and his self-discipline more than sufficient. 
And the other occasion ended still more evidently 
in disappointment and probably left still greater 
soreness. For again, Bishop Wilkinson was not 
the man for it, though for a time it seemed as if 
he were the very ideal. ‘From to-day’s pro- 
ceedings,’ says one of his friends, ‘I see better 
what old Canon Bruce meant when he said that 
the Bishop has “an iron will.” Whenever he is 
satisfied that a certain course is the right one, 
which he ought before God to take, then nothing 
matters; along that road he will go straight, 
whatever he has to encounter; he takes it with 
no more hesitation than he would eat his dinner.’ 
He seemed at first ideal; he was so eager for 
union and so unworldly. But he was already 


satisfied that a certain course was the right one. 
‘It is to be feared,’ says his biographer, ‘that 
some of those with whom he had to do began to 
feel that he was more unyielding in his attitude 
than at first they had hoped.’ 

The Life of Principal Rainy is more than a 
biography. It is a history of the Free Church of 
Scotland from 1843 to 1900, and of the United 
Free Church of Scotland from 1900 to 1906. It 
has been written to be read. It has been written 
as a work of art. Mr. Simpson shows no nervous 
fear that his readers will drop behind him before 
the journey’s end, yet he does not disdain the use 
of means to retain them. As he closes the story 
of the union between the Free Church and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod, a union which was 
accomplished in 1876, he deftly whirls his readers 
into an expectation of the Robertson Smith 
Controversy, which is to occupy the following 
chapters. ‘This union was a notable public 
event. Yet, if one surveying the Free Church of 
Scotland at that time could have been gifted with 
the eyes of a seer, what would have most keenly 
arrested one’s gaze would have been not the 
Assembly Hall with its crowded benches, but a 
small room in a street in Aberdeen, where, 
surrounded by volumes of medizeval, Oriental, and 
modern learning, a young professor, pale with too 
constant study, was steeping his mind in the latest 
criticism of the Old Testament Scriptures.’ This 
dramatic artifice he uses once and again, the most 
effective occasion, perhaps, being after the passing 
of the Declaratory Act, when by means of it he 
throws the interest of his reader forward all the 
way to the judgment of the House of Lords. 

It is a biography that has been written to be 
read; and it will be read—by friend and enemy 
and the man in the street. What will be the 
effect of it? This will be one effect of it, that the 
saintliness of Principal Rainy’s character will at 
last be recognized, recognized by friend and 
enemy and the man in the street. 

But this is only a study in biography, and for 
the present we have said enough. 
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Love. 


By Proressor THE Rev. JAMES Denney, D.D., GLascow. 


‘Tuoucu I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not love, 
I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing’ (1 Co 13!°). 

The persons to whom these words were addressed 
were full of what may be called Christian ambitions. 
They coveted what they reckoned Christian gifts ; 
the Church of Christ was for them a stage on which 
they aspired to be conspicuous figures. The 
Apostle has their correction in view when he writes, 
‘Covet earnestly the best gifts, and yet show I unto 
you a more excellent way.’ It is literally a way 
in the superlative degree—via maxime vialis, as 
Bengel renders it—a way having in perfection all 
the qualities which ought to characterize a way ; 
a way open to every one, unobstructed, leading 
straight to the goal of Christian greatness. This 
is the way of love which he proceeds to celebrate. 

It has been, finely remarked that the Apostle 
illustrates in his very first words the lesson he 
wishes to teach: ‘Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not love.’ An 
unloving spirit would have said, ‘Though you speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels,’ and made 
the Corinthians, not himself, represent the bad 
example. The instinctive courtesy of the Apostle 
is inspired by love, and shows how thoroughly he 
himself has learned his lesson. The simplest way 
in which we can enter into his thought is to make 
clear to ourselves what the gifts are which are 
sometimes supposed to supersede love, but which 
really depend upon it for their value in the Church. 

The gift of tongues was an emotional gift. It 
was an ecstasy of feeling by which men were carried 
away and broke into rapturous inarticulate utter- 
ances. The sublime realities of the Christian 
faith—God, Christ, the forgiveness of sins, the 
assurance of immortality—as they broke into the 
common life of man, disturbed’ its equilibrium 
profoundly. Nature rocked under the impact 


of the supernatural as a boat rocks on the water 
when a heavy weight is suddenly thrown into it. 
This emotional disturbance, though in some ways 
incalculable, seems always to have had one 
character. It was an ecstasy of praise. Those 
who were carried away by it uttered in this trans- 
port of feeling the wonderful works of God. What 
they expected when the impetus had subsided was 
an Amen at their giving of thanks. A modern 
musician has written songs without words: this is 
a very apt description for the peculiar kind of 
spiritual emotion called in the New Testament 
speaking with tongues. Probably the nearest 
approach to it most Christians make is when they 
are carried away by the feeling of a revival meeting. 
Many can still remember the revival of 1874, when 
Mr. Moody first came to this country. Like most 
revivals it lived in an atmosphere of praise: the 
first edition of Mr. Sankey’s Sacred Songs and 
Solos came along with it, and the American Organ. 
Everybody sang these hymns and sang them 
everywhere. The largest churches and halls were 
crowded out for months by multitudes surrendering 
themselves to the emotion. The words and the 
tunes—perhaps in some cases the tunes even more 
than the words—sang themselves into people’s 
ears, into their very nerves and brain. ‘They heard 
the rhythm of. them through the beating of 
machinery or the noisy traffic of the streets. 
They heard it as they sat over their Bibles at 
home. They felt like singing all the time. The 
church was full of men who floated, so to speak, 
on this wave of emotion; an unutterable joy in 
the redeeming love of God seemed to sustain their 
life ; it was full, as they would have said in the 
early days, of people speaking with tongues. 

This is an experience which many make light 
of and even deprecate; they do not speak with 
tongues, and they do not want to. But this is 
not how it is regarded by the Apostle. He knew 
as well as any modern moralist that the promise 
of the new emotion is not always fulfilled. He 
knew that the equilibrium of the old nature 
which had been momentarily disturbed by the 
sense of Christian realities was too easily restored 
at the old level, and that men who had spoken 
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with tongues might relapse and become ‘sensual, 
not having the Spirit.’ 
susceptibility to spiritual realities is good. ‘I 
thank my God,’ says the Apostle, ‘that I speak 
with tongues more than you all’; I am more open 
than any of you to this access of feeling which 
rises to unintelligible rapture. No one who has 
had in a time of revival the experience described 
above, no one who feels his heart beat quicker and 
his sympathies kindle as the refrain of a gospel 
hymn takes possession of his ear and his soul, 
will disagree with him. But good as this emotional 
susceptibility is, gift of God as it is, it is not good 
if it terminates in itself. It is not good if a man 
boasts of it, and judges on the strength of it those 
whose experience he does not appreciate and 
cannot understand. The ecstatic praise which is 
exhausted in utterance, the feeling which is ex- 
hausted in being felt, is in one aspect a kind of 
self-indulgence. It cannot be the be-all and the 
end-all of the gospel. Taken by itself, it is no 
more than sounding brass or clanging cymbal, 
those deafening empty noises with which the 
Corinthians were familiar even in pagan worship. 
It is not the steam which is blown off with a loud 
noise, and is visible for a moment in dense white 
clouds, which drives the engine; it is the steam in 
the boiler, which is subject to intense pressure, and 
is neither heard nor seen. Thank God for every 
Christian emotion, the Apostle says, but ask 
earnestly, persistently, and devoutly how it is to 
tell for the common good. ‘The manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every one /o profit withal,’ 
and the question on which everything turns is: 
What service is being done, by these prized exalta- 
tions of mine, to the Church which is the body of 
Christ? For what ministries of love do they 
furnish the driving power ? 

From emotional the Apostle advances to in- 
tellectual gifts: ‘Though I have prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge.’ I say 
‘advances’ intentionally, for this is what he means. 
The uncontrollable emotion called speaking with 
tongues is no doubt a spiritual gift, when it is 
Christian realities which stimulate it, but it is the 
most elementary of spiritual gifts. It is the new life, 
indeed, but in a turbid semi-sensuous form—a form 
which is transcended when the Christian realities 
not only excite emotion but take possession of 
intelligence. It is not only inevitable but right 
that they should do so, and do it with decisive 


But in itself this emotional - 


power. The world with Christ and redemption 
in it—the world in which the Son of God and the 
forgiveness of sins and eternal glory are real 


things—is another world. It makes another 
appeal to the intelligence, excites other reflexions, 
demands other interpretations, reveals other 
prospects. All former philosophies are cashiered 


when the realities of the Christian revelation come 
within the horizon of thought. The intellect which 
submits to the impact of the gospel receives a 
shock as startling and momentous as that which 
raises the emotions to ecstasy; the mind of man 
is born again under the supreme revelation of 
God. It gets an understanding of the world and 
of all God’s ways with it and purposes in it un- 
dreamt of before. As St. Paul says here, it gets 
the gift of prophecy, and all mysteries and all 
knowledge are thrown open to it. 

Probably no one ever had a more vivid ex- 
perience of this than the writer of this Epistle. 
If any man ever had his mind born again and 
his world made new in a great experience it was 
he. The enthusiasm, the intoxication, as it has 
been called, of the great speculative geniuses like 
Plato and Spinoza who have tried to set this un- 
intelligible world in an intelligible light before our 
eyes, is cold compared to the ardour with which 
Paul reconstructs his universe with Christ for its 
A and Q, its principle and goal. ‘In Him,’ 
he has the exaltation of mind to write, ‘were all 
things created, that are in heaven and that are 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions or principalities or powers ; 
all things were created by him and for him, and 
he is before all things, and in him all things are one.’ 
The man who was capable of thinking and saying 
this did not undervalue the intellect and its use 
in the Christian life. He felt it essential even to 
his self-respect to have a Christian view of God 
and the world, a Christian philosophy or theology ; 
he felt the value of being initiated into the ultimate 
truth, of seeing the world in divine Christian light 
—for that is what is meant by having ‘ prophecy, 
mysteries, and knowledge’; but he felt also that 
no attainments in this direction touched the centre 
any more than the emotional excitement of tongues 
Without love, to make the intellectual Christian 
the servant of the ignorant; without love, to keep 
the intellectual from being wise in his own conceit ; 
without love, to check the intellectual when he is 
tempted to despise others, to restrain him when 
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he would use his power to intimidate others or to 
establish a selfish ascendency over them, knowledge 
is nothing. All mysteries may be open to.a man 
—he may have the profoundest insight into the 
manifold wisdom of God—he may see the meaning, 
the methods, the issues of God’s working in the 
world in a way which makes darkness light and 
crooked things straight; but without love, it does 
not count. 

Most Christians, probably, at some time or 
other, have touched experimentally on speaking 
with tongues, but one cannot be so sure about 
prophecies and mysteries and knowledge. The 
daring of New Testament thought in its inter- 
pretation of all things in the light of Christ can 
hardly be said to survive in the Church. A great 
philosophical theologian, a man who could search 
with the light of revelation the world known to us 
as Paul searched and read with the same light the 
world known to his generation, is one of the crying 
wants of the time. What we have to lament is 
not that people overvalue knowledge in com- 
parison with love, or that they set too much store 
on Christian insight into the meaning and purpose 
of the world, but that they have no interest at all 
in the intellectual construction and application of 
Christianity. Their minds have not been suffi- 
ciently stimulated by the Christian revelation to 
want any new view of the world in the light of it. 
But extremes meet, and the lesson of the Apostle 
at this point is curiously applicable to a kind of 
petrified intellectualism which is to be found in 
all churches. There are always those to whom 
Christianity is pre-eminently a kind of knowledge, 
a system of truth, or rather of truths. It means the 
truth of the Bible, or of the creed, or of some 
outline of Christian ideas on which they have been 
brought up. They have a zeal for this, and they 
are moved by what calls it in question as they are 
by nothing else. The ideal Christian for them is 
the defender of the faith, Mr. Valiant for the 
Truth. It does not perhaps occur to them that 
this is the type of intellectualism which is most 
likely to be loveless. But much as he admired 
the character, Bunyan knew its perils when he 
told how Mr. Valiant for the Truth was assailed by 
Wildhead, Inconsiderate, and Pragmatical. What 
a figure these rogues would cut in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. The curious thing 
is that the intellectual Christian, or rather the man 
who champions a truth which is no longer living 


but only in possession of legal authority, is apt to 
imagine that they are allies, not enemies, and that 
he can enlist them all to fight the Lord’s battle. 
They are in reality the vices, and how often the 
unconsciously cherished vices, of the degenerate 
intellectual without love. 

The Apostle becomes more venturesome and 
paradoxical as he goes on to ever higher gifts. 
‘Though I have all faith; so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not love, I am nothing.’ 
Faith here is not used in the general sense of that 
trust in Jesus which makes a man a Christian ; it 
is a specific spiritual gift operating not on the 
emotional, nor on the intellectual, but on the 
practical side of human nature. It is the gift 
which raises Christian efficiency to a high point. 
The consequences of inefficiency are so miserable 
and depressing that it is no wonder this gift is 
highly valued. What is of so much value to the 
Church as that it should have men in it who in 
spite of obstacles can do what needs to be done, 
not men who say what they ought to say, and then 
nothing happens, but men who positively achieve 
things, men who overcome the difficulties at which 
others helplessly gaze? If any one prized this 
practical Christian efficiency it was Paul, who was 
a conspicuous illustration of it himself, and who 
often sought it in vain in his associates, yet not 
even this is the vital thing in the Christian life. 
We can almost think that as he wrote these words 
about the power of faith Paul had in his mind, not 
only the saying of Jesus about bidding the 
mountain remove and be cast into the sea, but 
the solemn words at the close of the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘Many shall say unto me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name 
done many mighty works?’ It might well seem 
incomprehensible that spiritual powers should be 
wielded, and spiritual efficiency in a supreme degree 
exhibited, by men whom Jesus rejects; but Paul 
felt the truth that was in it, and so may we. The 
efficient man may lose himselfin his very efficiency ; 
the sense may steal upon his mind that “e is the 
really powerful preacher, that his is the command- 
ing personality to which reluctant circumstances 
yield, his the practical capacity which gets the belt 
upon the wheel and transmits force and sees that 
work is done; and when this happens, all is lost. 
For Christianity is not in this region of outward 
efficiency after all; it is in the soul. A man may 
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be a great Christian worker, as we say, and no 
saint. He may do distinguished service to the 
Church, and have neither part nor lot in the 
kingdom of God. He may be one of those who 
at their departure are celebrated, mourned, and 
honoured by the Church, but to whom the Lord 
says, I never knew you., These are terrible things 
to say, and to think, but when we are dealing with 
love, we are always on the verge of terrible things. 
What can be so terrible as to wound love, and 
how can love be wounded more terribly than by 
offering any doings or achievements as a sub- 
stitute for it? 7 

Emotional gifts, intellectual gifts, practical gifts, 
all are vain without love. Even the gift which 
most nearly counterfeits love is vainalso. ‘Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing.’ There, we might 
say again, are the very things we can conceive the 
Apostle doing himself; he was always forward to 
care for the poor; he died daily at his work. 
Certainly he did not undervalue the capacity for 
sacrifice or the practice of it; but he is putting an 
extreme case, and where sacrifice, even the utmost, 
is made (as it may conceivably be made) from 
ostentation or ambition, it profits nothing. 
There might even be a rivalry in philanthropy : 
who could think that the life of Christianity lay 
there ? 

And so we are driven back by the Apostle to the 
more excellent way—the way which zs a way, and 
along which we can really make Christian progress. 
Emotion has its value when excited by Christian 
realities—so has intellect—so has energy—so has 
sacrifice ; but the one thing needful is love. It is 
only when love rules the use of gifts, and indeed 
compels us to use them for the common good, that 
they can properly be called Christian. And what 
is love? A great theologian has defined it as the 
identification of ourselves with God’s interest in 
others. God Aas an interest in others. There is 
something in all men which is dear to Him, to 
which His love is pledged, which it would grieve 
Him to see injured or frustrated. Do we realize 
this, and that the question whether we love or not 
can only be answered in the light of it? Do we 
realize it in regard to those who are nearest and 
dearest to us—our brothers and sisters, our sons 
and daughters? Do we realize it in regard to 
those who are members of the same congregation 


with us, or of the same social circle? Is there 
anything in our life which would not be there but 
for the sense we have of God’s interest in others ? 
Could we point to any one to whom we have ever 
shown the kindness of God for Jesus’ sake? This 
is the only thing which is love in the Christian 
sense of the term. It is by this the Church and 
the Christian live, and without it they die. To 
identify ourselves with God’s interest in the lives 
of others, to seek that God’s will for them may be 
fulfilled, that that which is dear to Him in them 
may be saved, to put what we are and have un- 
selfishly at their service for this end: this is love. 
Is there any such good thing found in us toward 
God and those who are dear to Him? ‘ 

Now what the theologian defined, the Apostle 
describes. He pictures for us in a glow of 
enthusiasm the modes in which love manifests 
itself in a world like ours. No doubt when he 
wrote his description of love he had in his mind 
those phenomena in the Corinthian Church which 
made its absence sensible, but the same phenomena 
are always reappearing, and we find the key to his 
picture nearer home. ‘Love suffereth long, and is 
kind ; love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in’ iniquity, but 
rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.’ Is there anything in us, when the con- 
templation of this picture has made us penitent, 
which can claim any kinship with it? It is not 
our likeness, we know that; but is there something 
in us which draws us inevitably and instinctively 
towards it, which makes us feel that it should be 
our likeness, and that it would be, if we yielded to 
the constraint of the love of God? If there is 
even this that remains, let us strengthen it and not 
suffer it to die. The greatest part of our perfec- 
tion, as Robert Bruce says, is to thirst for perfection 
—to look on this picture with humble longing 
hearts till we begin to grow like it. 

But we ought not to say, ‘to look on this picture.’ 
For what the theologian defines and the Apostle 
depicts is illustrated and embodied in our Lord 
Himself, and what we have to do is to look at 
Him. ‘Herein is love.’ Wedo not know what 
love is till we see it in Jesus, and when we 
see it there we see Him identifying Himself with 
God’s interest in us. The revelation is not only 
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made before our eyes, it is made with special 
reference to ourselves. In Christ’s presence we 
are not the spectators of love only, we are its 
objects. Christ exhibits towards men, He exhibits 
towards us, that wonderful goodness which Paul 
describes. When we think what our life has been, 
and what has been His attitude to us from first 
to last, do we not say, ‘Our Lord suffers long, and 
is kind; He is not easily provoked; He does not 
impute to us our evil. Where we are concerned, 


where God’s interest in us is concerned, He bears 
all things, He believes all things, He hopes all 
things, He endures all things’? These are the 
thoughts, or rather these are the experiences, out of 
which love is born in ourhearts. We love, because 
He first loved us. All the time it is His love which 
must inspire ours. ‘Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.’ 


Theology and History. 


By Proressor THE Rev. J. G. Tasker, D.D,, HaAnDswoRTH COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


At the last Congress of Historians, held in Berlin, 
the demand for the secularization of historical 
research found expression. In the name of Science 
it was urged that the solution of the problems of 
history would be hastened by the elimination of 
the factor, God. In his Rectoral Address,} 
Professor Erich Schaeder, of Kiel, essays to answer 
the question suggested by the utterances of some 
of the Berlin savants: ‘Is it possible to under- 
stand history without God?’ The secularization 
of history would mean, as he rightly perceives, the 
opening of a great gulf between theology and 
history. For it is on the manifestations of God in 
history, and especially on the historical revelation of 
God in Christ, that the vitality of theology depends. 

The gravity of the issues raised by the claim 
advanced in the interests of the science of history 
is manifest. Of this fact Professor Schaeder’s 
timely and impressive address will convince all its 
readers ; it will also, we venture to think, prove 
that the claim cannot be allowed, and that the 
reasons for its rejection are scientific. Into its 
terse sentences so much thought is packed that it 
is difficult to summarize the argument without 
doing injustice to it. An attempt will, however, 
be made to indicate the strategic points in this 
powerful apologetic. 

Many so-called theologies, we are reminded at 
the outset, are not theology at all. Theology 
proper is more than the conviction that theology 


| Theologie und Geschichte. Rede beim Antritt des 
Rektorats der Koniglichen Christian-Albrechts- Universitat, 
gehalten von Professor Erich Schaeder, 1909. Kiel: 
Lipsius und Tischer. 


is necessary, and more than the wish for a 
theology. The desire for a theology may be 
awakened by studying states of consciousness and 
by reflecting on the judgments of conscience. 
But as theology cannot be reduced to metaphysical 
speculation which infers the existence of the 
Absolute from a contemplation of the world- 
process, so neither can theology be discovered by 
searching in the depths of one’s own soul for the 
mystical connexion of the individual life with an 
incomprehensible, vaguely defined Universal Life. 
Theology finds evidences of the action of the 
Living God in the objective domain of history ; 
that is to say, in history which is definitely and 
indissolubly linked with the course of Nature. 
Theology finds that God is a reality in the region 
where reality is accessible to all. Not that God 
is brought in as a last resort and postulated as an 
explanation when finite causes are insufficient, but 
that historical study confronts us with facts and 
series of facts, of whose origin, course, and effects 
thought can give no rational account apart from God. 

Nevertheless, Professor Schaeder is not surprised 
that in scientific circles there has arisen a demand 
for the secularization of history. As a scientific 
theologian he remembers that the thought of God 
has sometimes acted as a restraint on the legitimate 
inquiries of the scientific historian. Men’s own 
share in the direction of the course of events 
may be underestimated or neglected, when undue 
prominence is given to the Divine factor. For 
example, the theory of the verbal inspiration of 
Holy Scriptures exerted a detrimental influence on 
the study of the Bible as literature. In fairness 
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to those whose demand he is opposing, Professor 
Schaeder also frankly acknowledges that much 
progress may be made in historical research on 
purely secular lines. But he insists that the 
scientific historian encounters phenomena from 
the consideration of which, if he is true to his own 
principles, the thought of God cannot be excluded. 
On the other hand, the first duty of the scientific 
theologian is neither to formulate a ‘view of the 
world’ in which all things in heaven and in earth 
shall have a place, nor to search the universe to 
discover if anywhere there be footprints of God. 
Attention ought, first of all, to be fixed on those 
definite historical events which compel the earnest 
student to come to some decision regarding God. 
The light thus gained will help him in his further 
endeavour to understand the world of reality, as a 
whole and in all its parts. 

The central event in history is the appearance of 
Jesus Christ. Theologians cannot, like Mommsen, 
pass by in silence the origin of Christianity and its 
immediate effect upon the world. Some try to in- 
clude Christ in the category of humanity. He is 
represented as a man distinguished by His religious 
bearing ; what He has accomplished in history is 
said to be due to the attractive power of His moral 
personality. (Yet there are those who wouid sub- 
stitute ‘repellent’ for ‘attractive.’) According to 
this view, Jesus is a creative genius in the sphere 
of religious life ; and if this be a correct presentation 
of the historic Jesus, His personality can be ex- 
plained without saying that God was in Him. 

What then does historic science say of Him? 
It reminds us—and with propriety—that for our 
knowledge of Him we depend almost entirely 
upon writings which resemble confessions of faith 
in Him. Professor Schaeder replies—and with 
equal propriety—that it is a perversion of the 
historic truth to speak as though the Evangelists 
built castles in the air. Prejudice has no right to 
raise a mist which distorts the historic figure. 
‘The New Testament writers, without exception, 
regard themselves as bound by their faith to 
steadfast, objective facts of history... ~. Just 
because they know how great, how bold, how 
hitherto unheard of is their faith, and just because 
they are conscious of their responsibility as they 
hand it down by tradition, they lay the whole 
emphasis on the facts comprised in the more or 
less complete historical material which warrants 
and determines their attitude towards Christ.’ 


In studying the historic data, as found, for 
example, in the Synoptic Gospels, we learn not 
only what other people said of Christ, but also 
what He thought of Himself. Men’s judgments 
about Him are historically linked with His 
judgments about Himself; moreover, the witness 
of His self-consciousness is confirmed by what we 
learn of His inner life and His outward demeanour, 
as well as by what we know of His influence upon 
others and of His gracious deeds. When this 
witness is rejected, it is rejected, as Professor 
Schaeder points out, not on historic, but on 
dogmatic grounds. ‘Christ stands before us in 
history with a unique consciousness of power.’ 
He claims to have authority over the human will, 
and to be able to deliver men from the slavery of 
selfseeking. The sources of His inner life are 
found in His unique relationship to God; His 
humility springs not from His sense of sin, but 
from His consciousness of exposure to tempta- 
tion. 

Passing to the consideration of the influence 
of Christ, not only upon His contemporaries, 
but also upon subsequent generations, Professor 
Schaeder proceeds to examine the evidence for the 
historicity of the Resurrection of Jesus. For the 
purpose of his argument he is content to affirm 
(1) that historical inquiry into the trustworthiness 
of the narratives has failed to show that an event, 
confessedly unprecedented, cannot be included in 
the world of historic reality; and (2) that no 
decision can be come to on purely psychological 
grounds. ‘This is one of those central events in 
history in regard to which it is impossible to say 
beforehand that the problems it presents to our 
mind can be solved without the factor God. No 
theory has accounted for the Resurrection-faith 
apart from the Resurrection-fact; the scientific 
historian can make this affirmation with a good 
conscience. ‘No one can justly maintain that the 
historic testing of the narratives has led to the 
relegating of the fact itself to the region of 
enthusiastic fiction.’ 

If history is to be interpreted without God, 
what account can be given of the historic Jesus, 
of His self-consciousness, of His influence, and, 
above all, of His resurrection? It is obvious that 
to secularize history is to prejudge the main 
question at issue. If natural causation be the 
all-sufficing explanation, the personality of Jesus 
must be compressed into the limitations of human 
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categories. The historian may attempt to do this, 
but he does not possess, and he cannot therefore 
furnish, any guarantee that in ruling out the thought 
of God he has not excluded the vera causa. One 
thing, however, is certain: if the true explanation 
has been rejected, it is not because the principles 
of historic science have necessitated the rejection, 
but because the method of procedure has been 
dogmatic, albeit negatively dogmatic. 

In the latter part of his address Professor 
Schaeder refers to three different schools in modern 
theology and to their differing treatment of the 
historical problems he has been investigating : 

1. There are theologians who yield to the 
demand for the secularization of history, not 
because they disbelieve in God, but because 
they hold that history, including Christ, can be 
explained on principles of natural evolution. They 
speak of causes immanent in the world, but they 
are not, of necessity, pantheists. God is regarded 
as working within the limits prescribed by natural 
law. But so long as the historic Jesus, although 
truly man, is acknowledged to be more than man, 
so long as history bears witness to His redeeming 
power, so long as His resurrection is historically 
credible, who’ shall say that this theory, instead 
of helping us to understand historic reality, is not 
offering us mere phantasies, whether attractive or 
otherwise? Historians and theologians alike who 
adopt this attitude towards Christ are dogmatists, 
not scientists. Their dogmatic position is exposed 
to the assaults of historic science, not to speak of 
other objections. 

2. The secularization of history is not opposed 
by Kantian theologians who distinguish sharply 
between theology and science, but contend that 
history must be studied from a theological as well 
as from a scientific point of view. It is granted 
that, under certain conditions, different conclusions 
may be drawn from the same historical data. For 
example, the theologian may have reasons for 
forming an estimate of the personality of Christ, 
essentially different from the secularizing historian, 
who cannot but regard Him as a product of 
natural evolution. Professor Schaeder reminds us 
that although our physiological heart has two 
chambers, the ‘heart’ of man—when the word is 
used as a synonym for personality—is a unity. 
Two essentially different answers to historic 
questions are impossible, when our attitude to- 
wards them will affect our entire inner life. From 


many quarters objections are raised to-day against 
this theory, which is that of the older Ritschlian 
school. Its concessions cannot be justified as the 
requirements of historical science, and it reverts 
to the old and useless distinction between know- 
ledge and faith. 

3. Another course may be taken by the 
theologian who has no desire to hinder the 
historian in the conduct of investigations which 
may legitimately be undertaken without introducing 
the thought of God as a factor into the reckoning. 
When history leaves the study of statistics, 
chronology, etc., and propounds a naturalistic 
explanation of all historical phenomena, including 
Christ, theology has a right to say, as it inspects 
the products of the historian’s loom, that he has 
been weaving with dogmatic threads. Theology 
can respect secularized history only when it keeps 
strictly within its own proper sphere. History 
need not be unwilling sometimes to say xox 
liguet,—to acknowledge that, having granted to 
scientific criticism of the sources its full rights, 
justice cannot-be done to historical evidence 
without coming to terms with the thought of God. 
Theology can then enter by the door left open, its 
task being to show cause for the recognition of 
God in history, and to answer questions concerning 
what God is able and willing to do—questions 
which even historical science cannot escape. 

In concluding, Professor Schaeder declares that 
his main purpose has been to expose the fallacies 
which underlie the assumption that historical 
science builds on the firm ground of reality, whilst 
theology erects castles in the air. The history of 
religion—much more the history of Christianity— 
confronts the student with an alternative that 
must be faced. Either the science of history must 
include, as it has often done, theological elements ; 
or, if history be secularized, theology must be 
regarded as an indispensable supplement to, or 
complement of, history. To strive to explain the 
world of historic reality without having recourse 
to the thought of God is to pass from the domain 
of science to that of dogma. Theology lives on 
history; apart from history, theology is psycho- 
logical, and perhaps metaphysical, phantasy. It is 
true that religion is life and furnishes theology 
with subject-matter. But this life does not revolve 
around man as its centre. The life of religion, on 
which theology depends, proceeds from God, who 
has made Himself known in historic facts. 
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Literature. 


GWATKIN’S EARLY CHURCH 
HISTOR Y. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 313. By 
Henry Melvill Gwatkin. (Macmillan. Two 
Vols. 17s. net.) 


PROFESSOR GWATKIN’s History of Early Chris- 
tianity has been long in coming. The time has 
certainly seemed long to those who knew it was on 
the way, and have been looking for it. But it is 
well for the histories of other men. 

A professor of botany must be a botanist. A 
professor of theology has to be a theologian. Yet 
it does not seem necessary that a professor of 


ecclesiastical history should be an _ ecclesiastic.° 


For there never was a better teacher of Church 
history than Professor Gwatkin, and there never 
was less of a Church politician. No party claims 
him. He is placed on no ecclesiastical com- 
missions of inquiry. He has never been offered 
a bishopric. But he teaches and writes the 
history of the Church better than all other men 
in his own, or perhaps any other, country in 
our day. 

Professor Gwatkin has become quite popular 
now as a writer. This is due to his Gifford 
Lectures on ‘The Knowledge of God.’ There is 
no risk in saying that that book takes the first place 
among Gifford Lectures. When the University 
of Edinburgh invited Professor Gwatkin north, 
few of the crowd who listen to lecturers had ever 
heard his name, and fewer still knew how to spell 
it. But that invitation re-established the Gifford 
Lectureship, and at the same time showed an 
astonished world that Christianity had still some- 
thing substantial to say for itself Men were 
amazed to find that a professor of ecclesiastical 
history could write the English language better 
than a Macaulay, could reach the springs of human 
emotion more certainly than a Carlyle, and could 
place his subject within the range of the sciences 
more securely than a Darwin, Even to men who 
knew him well by name, Professor Gwatkin’s 
Gifford Lectures on ‘ The Knowledge of God’ were 
as the discovery of a new writer of the first order, 
and the beginning of a new era in the exposition 
of the Christian faith. 

The History of Early Christianity, having the 


Gifford Lectures in front of it, will be received 
without hesitation. If it is not the occasion of a 
surprise so glad as the other book, if it does not 
so definitely mark an epoch in one’s intellectual or 
spiritual life, that is not because its merits are less. 
There is no falling away from the felicity of 
wording, the flame of imagination, the patience 
of gathered fact. Just as surely as the Gifford 
Lectures take their place in the expositions of 
Christianity, this book will take the foremost place 
in the history of its earliest years. 

We quote one paragraph. 

‘Origen was beyond comparison the greatest 
scholar and the greatest teacher of his time. If 
Clement was the father .of Christian literature, 
Origen was the first who systematically surveyed 
the vast field and set the problems and traced the 
lines of future work on exegesis, dogmatics, and 
homiletics. The Eastern writers did very little 
that had not been sketched out by Origen. Yet 
his mere learning, vast as it was, by no means forms 
his highest qualification, for there is something 
that must rank even higher than his subtle intellect 
and marvellous fertility of thought. No man since 
Plato had formed a nobler conception of education. 
It was not for Origen either the battle of empty 
declamation and idle sophistry the Greeks so 
often made it, or the undigested mass of market- 
able information which seems the modern fashion, 
but a systematic training of all the mental powers 
for the highest of all studies. Like Socrates, he 
thought it more important to root out prejudices 
and clear up confusions of thought than to com- 
municate as many facts as possible. He believed, 
like Clement, though with a clearer perception 
than Clement, not only that all truth in heaven 
and earth comes from Christ and leads up to 
Christ, but that the fulness of human nature is 
needed to reach the fulness of truth, and that the 
fulness of truth is needed to reach the fulness of 
Christ. No doubt his conception of human nature 
was debased alike by Greek intellectualism and by 
the ascetic ideals of histime. But this means only 
that he was a man of his own age, and could not 
shake off all its limitations. Even Plotinus fared 
worse, though he is the greatest of Greek thinkers 
after Aristotle. At all events, Origen was one who 
strove to bring learning in its widest range to 
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bear upon the work of training all the faculties of 
human nature.’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


THe CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By 
Tilmann Pesch, S.J. (Sands & Co. 16s.) 


The author of this book was born at Cologne in 
1836, and died at Valkenburg in the Netherlands 
in 1899. He spent most of his life in Holland, 
lecturing on Philosophy, first at Maria-Laach, and 
then at Blijenbeck. He wrote many books. This 
was the last he wrote. It was rushing rapidly into 
a large circulation when he passed away. The 
translation has been made from the fifth edition. 

It is a complete treatise on Christianity—its 
theology, its philosophy, and its ethics. But how 
can we believe that it has been so successful? 
The translation is good and the meaning is never 
mistakable. But there is no point at which it 
seems to catch on to an English mind. Is it 
possible that the features of men’s minds differ more 
than the features of the countries they live in? 

First of all there is the quaint but meaningless 
division of the work into ‘Weeks ’—four Weeks in 
all, as if the book were meant for a month’s 
reading. If it is not read in less than a month it 
will not be read in a year. Then there is the 
introduction of so many subjects that are far away 
from our ordinary interest. ‘Be cautious in thy 
daily intercourse with men. In every heart of 
man there lurks a foe; let it but master thee, and 
it will turn thine own weaknesses to account 
against thee.’ The author is not afraid of apparent 
contradiction. On another page he says: ‘It is 
the good in another, and not the evil, of which I 
must first take count. There is more good in 
many a man than he is able to lay bare to 
others.’ 

But not only are the subjects unfamiliar. 
Familiar subjects are often handled unfamiliarly. 
We search for the author’s account of the Kingdom 
of God. We find it under the title of the Kingdom 
of Christ—three pages about the Kingship of Christ 
in the heart of man. 

Is it the country, after all, that makes it all so 
far away, or is it thevreligion? As the ways of a 
Jesuit are not our ways, is it possible that his 
thoughts also are not our thoughts? And yet we 
have found nothing unworthy of the mind that is 
in Christ. 


She Books of the Wronth. 


Why is it that scarcely anybody can tell the 
difference between poetry and verse? Reviewers 
of books, regular reviewers even in our very best 
literary papers, who express their mind with 
confidence on any volume of prose submitted to 
them, become hesitating and hopeless the moment 
a volume of poems is put into their hands. It is 
due to the fact that they have had no education in 
poetry. Some men may know what poetry is 
instinctively, but most men have to be educated 
in this as in anything else. 

Professor Macdonald Alden, of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, has written An Introduction to 
Poetry (Bell; 5s.), the purpose of which is to teach 
men to know poetry when they see it, and to 
appreciate it. It is a book for students, and must 
be studied if it is to do any good. But it is a 
study that takes less out of one than usual, there 
is so much good poetry quoted in it, poetry that is 
made all the better by its setting. 


The Prayer Book Version of the Psalms is not 
so intelligible as the Authorized Version, and 
their constant repetition does not make them more 
intelligible. What then? Does it provide some 
imaginative substitute for intelligibility? Or does 
it strengthen the desire that some one would come 
with a more intelligible version of the Psalms, or 
else with a commentary on this version ? 

A few years ago Professor Driver came with a 
more intelligible version. Canon J. G. Carleton, 
D.D., has now come with a commentary. Dr. 
Carleton has come with an introduction to the 
Psalter, and with marginal notes on each of the 
Psalms. He has printed the Psalms in one 
column, and his notes in another beside them. 
Thus as the Psalm is read the meaning of every 
old English word, of every obscuré phrase, and of 
every wrong translation is seen ata glance. The 
Psalm can be read with the old devoutness of 
spirit and with a new joy of understanding. The 
title of the book is The Prayer Book Psalter 
(Cambridge Press ; 4s. net). 


The great Hobbes scholar in this country was 
the late Mr. W. G. Pogson Smith. If he had 
lived to give us the result of his studies, Hobbes 
might have recovered the place in popular opinion 
which he has so unaccountably lost. But the 
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delegates of the Clarendon Press have done their 
best. They have reprinted Hobbes’s Leviathan 
from the edition of 1651, and introduced it by 
an essay on the position of Hobbes in Philosophy 
which they found amongst the materials which 
Mr. Pogson Smith left behind him (2s. 6d. net). 

It is an instructive essay, and outspoken that it 
may be instructive. What will the Shakespeare- 
Baconians say when they read that ‘Hobbes’s 
writing is just as decisively superior to Bacon’s, as 
his philosophy? Bacon aimed at concealing the 
poverty of his thought by the adornment of his 
style: he wrote for ostentation. When that 
solemn humbug, that bourgeois Machiavel took 
up his pen to edify mankind, he first opened 
his commonplace books, stuffed with assorted 
anecdotes, quotations, conceits, and mucrones 
verborum, and then with an eye to the anthology, 
proceeded to set down “what oft was thought, but 
ne’er so well expressed.”’ 

Or what will the Jesuits say when they read 
Mr. Pogson Smith’s account of themselves as they 
were in the days of Pope Pius v.? ‘By his Bull 
of Deposition in 1570 Pope Pius v. had challenged 
the struggle, and rendered the position of English 
Catholics untenable. From a respected if pro- 
hibited faith they became recusants: from re- 
cusants, traitors. It was the Papal policy and its 
indefatigable agents the Jesuits which were to 
blame. What peace was possible with men who 
repudiated moral obligations, who hesitated at no 
crime ad maiorem Det gloriam? The same dis- 
honesty which covered their actions and their 
name with infamy for succeeding generations, 
rendered their apologetic literature the poorest 
trash and the most immoral stuff that was ever 

justly consigned to oblivion. Bellarmine and 
_ Baronius once were names to conjure with: does 
any one respect them now? ‘Their only merit is 
that they called for answer—and some of the 
answers are among the most precious treasures of 
English Theology. Hobbes too must break a 
lance with Bellarmine in the Leviathan. And 
Hobbes was not the least vigorous or the worst 
equipped of the English champions.’ 


The stream of literature on Religion steadily 
increases in volume. And with its increase comes 
ever enlarging interest in it. Its study at the 
Universities receives increasing encouragement ; 
its value to the preacher obtains increasing 
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recognition. This winter some ethnic religion, 
or the comparative study of some widespread 
religious custom, will be a favourite subject of 
study at young men’s meetings. 

Mr. L. H. Jordan, the author of Comparative 
Religion, tts Genesis and Growth, has this month 
published a volume on Zhe Study of Religion in 
the Italian Universities (Clarendon Press ; 6s. net). 
The body of the book is a translation of a smaller 
book by Professor Labanca of Rome on this 
subject. Round Professor Labanca’s_ brochure 
Mr. Jordan has gathered a great many facts, mostly 
personal and literary, bearing upon the subject, 
and at the end of the volume he has furnished the 
best popular account we have yet seen of the 
history of the Modernist Movement in Italy. The 
chapter on the Modernist Movement he has also 
published separately at the Clarendon Press (as. 
net). 


Only the greatest men have the privilege of 
reading their own biography. It is a privilege that 
they cannot always appreciate. Dr. J. B. Paton of 
Nottingham is a great man, and he will read his 
own biography, as it has been written by Mr. 
James Marchant, without a pang. For it is written 
not by an admirer only but by a lover, who openly 
avows his love and is not in the least ashamed of 
it. It is only a lover who could have written the 
biography of Dr. Paton. For the biography could 
not have been written by one who did not know 
him, and every one who knows him loves him. 
The title of the book is, 7. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., 
Educational and Social Pioneer (Clarke & Co.; 
4s. 6d. net). 

Under the title of Zife in Ais Name (Clarke & 
Co.; 3s. 6d, net), the Rev. D. M. M‘Intyre of 
Glasgow has given an account of the way of salva- 
tion as he understands it. He understands it very 
well. He has had experience. And he is careful 
not to make his own experience a leaden mould’ 
into which other men’s experience is compelled to 
run. But with all variety of experience the way of 
salvation is one, and Mr. M‘Intyre describes it. 

Those are two of the most attractive of the 
books which Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have 
published this month. But there are others. 

There is Zhe Christian of To-day, by Robert 
Veitch, M.A. (3s. 6d. net), a book which should 
be read before Mr. M‘Intyre’s. It begins with a 
study of Religion, exhibiting the pre-eminence of 
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the Christian religion among the religions, before 
it comes to the things which Mr. M‘Intyre handles. 
And when it comes to them it deals with them for 
the sake of the unbeliever, as he deals with them 
for the believer’s sake. Mr. Veitch is as earnest as 
Mr. M‘Intyre in his ambassage for Christ, but he 
is sent as an ambassador to those that are without. 

There is, further, a new volume of essays by 
Mr. J. Brierley, B.A. Its title is Aspects of the 
Spiritual (3s. 6d. net). It is a good title, as we 
should expect it to be. It illustrates one of 
Mr. Brierley’s gifts. The note of the book is 
progress. Mr. Brierley does not think that we are 
done with heresies or heresy hunts, but he is quite 
sure that the only heresy worth hunting now is 
that which shuts up Divine revelation to a distant 
past, that which excludes the present and the 
future from any share in it. 

Next, there are two smaller books, but they are 
not inferior. One with the misleading title of 
The Church and the Next Generation (2s. net), and 
written by the Rev. Richard Roberts of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, London, is a contribution to 
the Sunday School question. The literature of the 
Sunday School is illimitable, but this book makes 
much of it unnecessary. It is both theoretical and 
practical. It gives workable principles for fulfilling 
the great end of the Sunday School, and it shows 
how these principles can be made to work. 

The other is a study in the Problems of 
Immanence, by Dr. Warschauer (2s. 6d. net). It 
is an answer to ‘the lazy Monism that idly haunts 
the regions of God’s name.’ The words are the 
words of Professor William James. Dr. Warschauer 
adopts them. But Dr. Warschauer is no mere echo 
of Professor James. He has thought for himself as 
deeply as any professional philosopher on the great 
problems that gather round the little words ‘God’ 
and ‘man.’ He has his message, and he can make 
his generation listen to it. 

It will be enough to name the two volumes 
which remain. The one is a collection of papers 
from various periodicals by the Rev. J. M. Whiton, 
Ph.D. Its title is Zuterludes in a Time of Change, 
Lthical, Social, Theological (3s. 6d. net). And one 
is a volume of addresses to young women on the 
making of character. The author is the Rey. 
Thomas Yates, and the title Sculptors of Life 
(2s. 6d. net). 


That it is quite possible, though it may be 


against all our anticipations, to combine the most 
thoroughgoing acceptance of the results of the 
criticism of the Old Testament with the most 
confident belief in the Old Testament as a 
revelation of the will of God, is shown once more 
in a volume of Studies in the Old Testament, by 
George Jackson, B.A. (Culley; 3s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Jackson has a message for young men. In 
an almost phenomenally successful ministry in 
this country he drew young men to him in 
numbers, instructed them, rescued them, and 
steadied them. The lectures which form this 
book were delivered at an American University. 
They enable us to understand the secret of 
Mr. Jackson’s influence, an influence which he 
carries with him wherever he goes. 


Whatever it was that determined the canon, 
whatever it was that decided whether a particular 
book should be included in it or not, it is probable 
that the question of Ethics came very little into 
the decision. For religion was the paramount 
interest when the canon was under formation ; 
the study of Ethics had not arrived yet. But now 
the study of Ethics has come upon us in a great 
flood, and it is no surprise to find that when the 
Rev.» H. Maldwyn Hughes, B.A., desired the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, the thesis which 
he submitted to the University of London was 
on The Lthics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature 
(Culley; 5s. net). 

He deserved the degree, and he got it. He 
will now receive the thanks of all students of the 
Apocrypha for the publication of his thesis. For 
he has shown that a thesis can combine thorough- 
ness of research with popularity. How clearly he 
brings out the intimate connexion between Ethics 
and Religion. To the Apocryphal writers the 
immoral man is simply the idolater, and, just as 
in the O.T. itself, the terrible word whoredom 
for apostasy is here much more than a mere 
metaphor. 


Mr. Culley of the Wesleyan Book Room has 
this month published also a volume of Sunday 
Afternoon Addresses to men, by the Rev. G. Gilbert . 
Muir, entitled Shoulder to Shoulder (2s. 6d.); a 
popular biography of Joan of Arc, by Arthur 
Whetnall (2s. 6d.); an anthology of prose and 
verse on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. T. 
Alexander Seed, entitled Zhe Universal Prayer 
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(1s. 6d. net); and a biography of Zhe Rev. W. B. 
Pope, D.D., by Professor R. W. Moss of Didsbury 
(1s. net). 

A man who has written a istory of the 
Christian Church for students that has reached 
the fifth edition may confidently say of himself 
that he has shaped the theological thinking of his 
time. That man is Canon Foakes Jackson of 
Cambridge. The new edition contains an 
additional chapter on ‘Christianity beyond the 
Limits of the Roman Empire,’ and three maps. 
The book is again thoroughly abreast of the 
scholarship of the day; and if Canon Foakes 
Jackson keeps it so, we have no doubt whatever 
that its circulation in the future will be even more 
rapid than in the past. For on every hand there 
is evidence that the student of the Church is tired 
of the Church history that is only the apologetic 
of a party. Canon Foakes Jackson is not an 
apologist, but a historian. The publishers are 
Messrs. J. Hall & Son of Cambridge (8s. net). 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
the seventh volume of the seventh series of the 
Lixpositor (7s. 6d. net). They never published a 
better volume. With all sincerity and thankful- 
ness one can say of the Zxpositor, ‘Age cannot 
wither it, nor custom stale its infinite variety.’ 
How great a testimony it is to the infinite variety 
and everlasting interest of the great Book itself! 
Out of the contents of this volume one might 
select for re-reading Professor H. R. Mackintosh’s 
article on ‘The Unio-Mystica as a Theological 
Conception,’ or, say, Professor H. A. A. Kennedy’s 
article on ‘Apostolic Preaching and Emperor 
Worship.’ But notice also that this volume 
contains the first chapter of Sir W. M. Ramsay’s 
‘Historical Commentary on the First Epistle to 
Timothy.’ 


Are Revivals of the past? Is their day over 
and gone? If not, how is it that we have had 
their psychology written, and that we now have 
their history? Their psychology has been written 
by Professor William James and others. Their 
history has just been written by the Rev. James 
Burns, M.A. 

Mr. Burns does not believe that the revival is 
a thing of the past. In front of his history of 
Revivals he has written an account of the Laws 


of Revival, of the Theology of Revivals, and of the 
Coming Revival. The title of his book is 
kevivals: Their Laws and Leaders (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s.). 


There is a Lectureship known as the Alexander 
Robertson endowment. It is attached to the 
University of Glasgow. The first Lecturer (we 
think he is the first) was the Rev. Andrew Miller, 
who took as his subject Zhe Problem of Theolog 
in Modern Life and Thought (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s.). 

The volume is a contribution to the Apologetics 
of Christianity. But not of the old systematic 
all-embracing style of apologetic. The Christian 
Religion, says Mr. Miller, is a spiritual experience, 
and he gives himself to the exposition of that 
experience. It is his own experience, as it ought 
to be, and that gives it life. and here and there 
even intensity of interest. But it is -his own 
experience controlled and enriched by the 
experience of the Church. If one is in search of 
a creed capable of commending itself to a man’s 
conscience in the sight of God, expressed in 
modern language and with undeniable conviction, 
he will find it in this strong book. 


Professor E. O. Davies, B.Sc., of Bala, has 
written Prolegomena to Systematic Theology (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 5s.). The book consists of notes 
of lectures to students of the Theological College 
in Bala. And the notes have to be extended, 
either by the students themselves, or by any other 
teacher of Theology who chooses to use them. 
But what a revolution in the study of Theology 
they indicate. Here are twenty chapters, each 
containing material for at least one complete 
lecture, and they have all to be mastered before 
the study of Systematic Theology is begun. One 
chapter deals with the origin of Religion, another 
with its philosophy; one with the place of 
Archeology, another with the infallibility of the 
Pope. 


Professor’ A. T. Robertson of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has written a companion volume to his 
Epochs in the Life of Jesus, and called it Epochs 
in the Life of St. Paul. He has been encouraged 
to write the new book by the generous reception 
accorded to the old; and that same generous 
reception has led him to follow the lines of 
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popular exposition which he had laid down in it. 
Professor Robertson has no desire to spend his 
life in the blazing of trails. Where the roads are 
laid down already he follows, and builds home- 
steads. He knows the tracks. His list of literature 
here is well chosen, full and accurate. Whether 
he has read all the books he mentions in it, we 
cannot tell, but he has certainly read some that 
he does not mention. His volume will be used 
as a text-book. (Hodder & Stoughton; 53.). 


To his ‘Historical Bible,’ Professor Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale has added the volume on 
The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). We hope it 
is understood that Professor Kent’s Historical 
Bible is a step in advance of every effort that has 
yet been made to offer the Old Testament for 
study according to the results of modern criticism. 
It zs a book for study. And therefore Professor 
Kent pays much attention to literature. In an 
appendix to this volume he gathers together ‘a 
practical reference library.’ First of all he speaks 
of books for constant reference. This is what he 
says about them : 

‘The literature which comes from the period 
of the Divided Kingdom is so voluminous, the 
critical and historical problems so many, and the 
extra-biblical, contemporary records are so rich, that 
certain supplemental reference books are almost in- 
dispensable. The second volume of the “‘ Student’s 
Old Testament,” entitled JLszael’s Historical and 
Biographical Narrative, contains the biblical, 
historical records of the period, arranged in their 
logical order with detailed introductions to the 
individual books. The third volume, entitled 
Prophetic Addresses, Epistles and Apocalypses, 
contains the contemporary prophecies arranged in 
chronological order, with detailed introductions 
and a full treatment of the entire subject of Hebrew 
prophecy. The fourth volume, /svael’s Laws and 
Legal Precedents, contains the corresponding laws 
classified according to their subject-matter and 
within each group arranged according to their 
respective dates. A good, modern Bible dic- 
tionary, such as Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary 
of the Bible, or better, the larger five-volume 
edition, should be at the command of every 
teacher and student. The geographical back- 
ground of the stirring events of this period is 
vividly presented in Professor George Adam Smith’s 


Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Assyria 
touched and influenced Israel’s history so funda- 
mentally during these two or three centuries, that 
it is important to refer frequently to a standard 
history of the Assyrians and Babylonians, such as 
that of Professor Goodspeed.’ 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
another book by Principal Forsyth. Its title is 
The Cruciality of the Cross (5s.). « It isa title that, 
like man himself, is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. It recalls the title of Dr. Campbell 
Morgan’s Zhe Crises of the Christ. But an ugly 
title is often as good for a book as a bad review ; 
it keeps it from being forgotten. 

There is no fear, however, that Dr. Forsyth’s 
book will be forgotten. There is far too much 
vitality in it for an early death, far too much 
originality for early oblivion. It contains just the 
kind of work which Dr. Forsyth does best. It 
contains four papers, each of them prepared for a 
special occasion and written off at white heat. 
But the book is more than the four separate 
papers, for each of the four papers deals with one 
and the same subject, and the one strengthens and 
illustrates the other. The subject is Atonement 
through:the Death of Christ. 


One of the best known volumes of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s well-known theological manuals, with their 
dark purple cloth, has been Maclear’s Jntroduction 
to the Articles of the Church of England. ‘The first 
edition was published in 1895. The preface to the 
second edition, published in 1896, was still signed 
by Canon Maclear, but the revision was mainly 
the work of the Rev. Watkin W. Williams, M.A. 
The third edition is altogether Mr. Williams’ 
work. It has just been published (10s. 6d.). Be- 
sides the revision, which is much more thorough 
than in the second edition, there is an appendix of 
notes on the Eclecticism of Elizabeth, the Person- 
ality of God, the Circumincession, and other theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical topic¢. 


. There is a place yet for a new commentary. It 
must be both exposition and exhortation. The 
exposition must of course be accurate, and the ex- 
hortation honest. That is to say, there is a place 
and a hearty welcome for a whole series of com- 
mentaries like the commentary on the Epistle 
to the Philippians which the Rey. J. H. Jowett 
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has written and named TZv%e 
(Melrose ; 3s. 6d. net). 


fligh Calling 


Messrs. Methuen have published the third and 
fourth volumes of their ‘Handbooks of English 
Church History,’ edited by the Rev. John Henry 
Burn, B.D. One is the volume on The Medieval 
Church and the Papacy, by Arthur C. Jennings, 
M.A.; the other is Zhe Reformation Period, by 
Henry Gee, D.D. (2s. 6d. net each). What do 
these names signify? Mr. Jennings’ name has 
hitherto been associated with the study of the Old 
Testament. It signifies nothing as yet in Church 
History. But Dr. Gee’s name means that the 
series is to be kept free from extravagance of every 
kind, that such words as High Church or Low 
Church are not once to be thought of in con- 
nexion with it. And with that agrees the volume 
which Mr. Jennings has written. 


How is it that in this country the advanced 
student of the Old Testament is the conservative 
student of the New? It is because he does not 
begin, as the Continental critic does, by denying 
the supernatural. He takes the evidence as he 
finds it. He finds that the conditions of the com- 
position of the Old Testament do not hold good 
in the New. If he rejected the supernatural, he 
would of course be driven to a radical rearrange- 
ment of great portions of the New Testament and 
to a denial of anything like contemporary author- 
ship. But since he accepts the supernatural, he 
can accept the Lucan authorship of the Acts 
and the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel ; and, following the evidence as he finds it, 
he can believe that the fact of the Resurrection 
underlies the narratives of it. 

The Rey. J. R. Cohu is an advanced critic of 
the Old Testament and a conservative critic of the 
New. Some years ago he wrote a_ thoroughly 
radical book on Zhe Old Testament in the Light 
of Modern Research, He has now written a 
thoroughly conservative book on Zhe Gospels in 
the Light of Modern Research (Parker ; 6s. net). 
He believes both in the Lucan authorship of the 
Acts and in the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


An extremely valuable addition has been made 
to the literature of Lutheranism, and at the same 
time to the literature of Creeds and Confessions, 


by the publication of the late Professor Richard’s 
Confessional History of the Lutheran Church 
(Philadelphia : Lutheran Publication Society ; $3). 

It is a popular work. That is to say, it is written 
for reading, and not merely for referring to. But 
that does not prevent it from being of scientific 
value. Professor Richard was occupied with it 
for the last twenty years of his life, and it is evident 
that he did not spare himself. The whole sub- 
ject is described from its very beginnings in the 
order of development and dependence; the 
authorities are unerringly chosen; the propor- 
tion is well maintained ; and the author has been 
strong enough to acknowledge himself beaten 
occasionally through lack of evidence, while he’ 
gives his judgment unreservedly whenever the 
evidence is sufficient. From what one of his 
colleagues says, we see that the death of Dr. 
Richard has been a serious loss to the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. The possession of this 
book should do something to make up for it. 


In Zhe Life of the World to Come (Pilgrim 
Press; 3s. 6d. net), the Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Westminster, has deliberately abstained from the 
drawing of distinctions and the fixing of limits, like 
Dante’s Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven. For he 
recognizes that these divisions and distinctions are 
an accommodation to human language, an appeal 
to the imagination rather than a statement of 
scientific fact. His book is written for the purpose 
of delivering us from the fear of death, and he 
seeks to be as practical, and even prosaic, as 
possible. He believes in the value of prayer on 
our behalf, not only whilst we are in this life, but 
also after we have passed to the life that is to 
come; and he would rejoice to see prayers for the 
dead recognized in the national worship of the 
land. In his caution he is very courageous, saying 
even of spirit rapping that its ‘testimony cannot 
be set lightly aside, and it would be hazardous to 
deny that this mysterious region will yet add fresh 
chapters to our knowledge.’ 


Encyclopedias are usually arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Not so Zhe Girls Encyclopedia 
(Pilgrim Press; 3s. 6d. net). And it has not even 
an index. But all the things that most intimately 
affect the happiness of girls will be found discussed 
somewhere in its pages, from the nursing of a 
tooth to the courting of a lover. If the book is to 
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be read right through, as it ought to be, the 
arrangement in chapters is better, perhaps, than an 
alphabetical arrangement would have been. The 
author is Miss Amy B. Barnard, L.L.A. 


After long waiting, an editor has been found 
for Isaac Taylors Words and Places, an editor 
thoroughly competent and sufficiently enthusiastic, 
It is the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. The new 
edition (Routledge; 6s.) is a new book. Dr. 
Smythe Palmer could have written from the 
foundation. But this is a vast subject, and for 
once it is better that one learned man should edit 
another man’s work. Even since Isaac Taylor 
wrote there have appeared so many works on the 
etymology of proper names that it must have taken 
the most of a man’s lifetime to master them and 
incorporate their results. Dr. Smythe Palmer 
might have claimed the glory of a great compre- 
hensive work of his own on the subject. He has 
been content to edit Isaac Taylor, and he has 
done it thoroughly. 


To the old puzzle why God had respect to 
Abel’s offering and not to Cain’s, there is an 
answer in a new volume of sermons, entitled Ze 
Writing on the Sky (Skeffingtons ; 3s. 6d.). The 
volume, of which the author is the Rev. D. R. 
Fotheringham, M.A., has more than one surprise 
of exposition in it, though the sermons have not 
been prepared as surprises. They have too much 
to do with the duty of the day for that. Mr. 
Fotheringham says that ‘there is something a little 


more precious in Abel’s offering than in Cain’s. 
The fruit will grow again, and the ground will 
yield its increase once more in the coming year: 
but a life that has been taken—ah, that is an 
irreparable deed. Something has been given to 
the Lord, and it can never be the giver’s 
again. Cain’s is the loan on deposit: Abel’s 
is the real sacrifice: and thus it is to Abel’s 
offering that the Lord has respect, and not unto | 
Cain’s.’ 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have published the 
ninth volume of the new series of the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society (10s. 6d. net). It 
contains the papers read before the Society during 


the thirtieth session, 1908-9. What are the 
papers? They are (1) Mental Activity in Willing 
and in Ideas, by Professor S. Alexander ; 


(2) Bergson’s Theory of Knowledge, by Mr. H. 
Wildon Carr; (3) The Place of Experts in 
Democracy, a Symposium, by Professor B. 
Bosanquet, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, and Professor 
G. R. T. Ross; (4) The Rationalistic Conception 
of Truth, by Dr. F.C. S. Schiller; (5) The Mutual 
Symbolism of Intelligence and Activity, by Dr. 
Hubert Foston ; (6) The Satisfaction of Thinking, 
by Professor G. R. T. Ross; (7) Natural Realism 
and Present Tendencies in Philosophy, by Dr. 
A. Wolf; (8) Why Pluralism? a Symposium, by 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
and Professor A. E. Taylor; (g) Are Presentations 
Mental or Physical? a reply to Professor S. 
Alexander, by: Professor Stout. 


What was Be Scene of MBbrabam’s Sacrifice? 


By A. H. Saycg, Litr.D., LL.D., PRorgssor or ASSYRIOLOGY, OxFoRD. 


In the time of the Chronicler (2 Ch 3!) the 
temple-hill at Jerusalem was known as Mount 
Moriah, and it was believed to have been the scene 
of Abraham’s sacrifice. According to Gn 222, this 
took place on ‘one of the mountains’ in ‘the 
land of Moriah,’ where instead of ‘ Moriah,’ or 
rather ‘the Moriah’ (Ham-moriyyah), the 
Septuagint reads twyAnv, ‘high(-lands).’ Like 
Moreh (Gn 12°), which is a transliteration of the 
cuneiform Martu—the Brathy, probably, of 


Sanchuniathon—Hammoriyyah would correspond 
with the cuneiform Amurru, ‘ Amorite’; the variant 
reading points in this direction, and the termination 
would have been Hebraized as in Aranyah 
(2 S 2418), for Araunah. Indeed, the Septuagint 
presupposes a reading Ham-m4arém, an accurate 
reproduction so far as the Kethibh is concerned 
of the Babylonian Amurrum. 

That the temple-mount was really meant by 
the writer of Genesis is, however, pretty clear. 
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Abraham was ordered to go from Beer-sheba to 
the highlands, and on the third day after starting 
saw ‘the place afar off’! This would exactly 
agree with the distance between Beer-sheba and 
Jerusalem at the ordinary rate of travelling in the 
south of Palestine. To make the matter clearer, 
the writer quotes a saying current in his own time: 
‘In the mount of the Lord nAyn.’ 

The present punctuation, and consequently 
translation, of the last word goes back at least 
to the age of the Septuagint, which renders the 
passage, ‘In the mount the Lord was seen.’ 
The identification of it, moreover, with yi“dA, 
‘reverence,’ is excluded by the name ‘Jehovah- 
jireh,’ to which the saying is attached. Hence a 
translation: ‘In the mount of the Lord is 
reverence,’ must be put aside. On the other hand, 
yerdeh, ‘he is seen,’ requires a nominative, as the 
Septuagint translators perceived, while Jehovah- 
jireh, ‘Jehovah sees,’ is an impossible name for a 
place. A substantive is required after the divine 
name, as in other similar compounds (Jehovah- 
nissi, Jehovah-shalom, Jehovah-tsidkenu, Jehovah- 
shammah). 

The difficulties vanish, however, as soon as we 
turn the passage into Assyrian. The cuneiform 
original of the proverb would be: zza sad Yau 
urtu, ‘in the mount of Yahveh is the revelation,’ 
and the name of the place would be Yaw-sa-urtt, 
‘Yahveh of the revelation,’ or, more probably, 
urrat Yau, ‘the revelation of Yahveh.’ 

The cases in which the Babylonian order of 
words is transposed in the Hebrew transcription 
are numerous, as may be seen from my archexo- 
logical commentary on the Book of Genesis: 
Vahveh Elohim for tani Vau is an example. 
Similar instances of transposition are found in 
Assyrian translations from Sumerian as well as in 
the Hittite tablets of Boghaz Keui. 

Har-el, ‘the mount of God,’ is one of the places 
captured by Thothmes mr. in the south of 
Palestine (No. 81), and the name is transferred by 
Ezekiel (4315) to the altar of the new Jerusalem. 
In Isaiah (29! 2) the word is written Ari-el, with a 
play upon a Moabite word of similar sound which 
signified ‘hero’ (see Moabite Stone, Il. 12, 17, and 
‘Is 337). Art as well as ar—a word borrowed from 
- Sumerian—is given in a cuneiform tablet as the 
(West Semitic) equivalent of ‘ highlands.’ 

Ezekiel’s altar corresponds with the Du-azagga 

1 The phrase used is Assyrian ; cf. Gileames-Epic, X. 24. 


or ‘Holy Hill’ of the temple of Bel-Merodach at 
Babylon, where the god revealed himself at the 
feast of the New Year and delivered his oracles. 
It was a model of the Du-azagga in the temple of 
Ea at Eridu, which was itself believed to be a 
representation of ‘the deep,’ wherein Ea had his 
throne. Bel-Merodach, as the son of Ea, inherited 
not only his father’s wisdom, but also ‘the Holy 
Hill’ (called Zz/u ellw in Semitic) whereon his 
revelations were made. It stood in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple, and there the wrfu or 
‘oracle’ was received by the priest. 

Bel-Merodach of Babylon had dethroned the 
older Bel of Babylonia, Ellil of Nippur.  Ellil 
was addressed as Sadu rabu, ‘the great mountain, 
and his temple at Nippur was called E-Kur, ‘the 
House of the Mountain,’ of which it was regarded 
as a copy. His wife was Nin-Kharsag, ‘the 
Mistress of the Mountain.’ As the Sumerian zx 
was genderless, it often became the male ‘ Master’ 
in Semitic Babylonian theology, and Delitzsch 
therefore may be right in connecting Sadu with 
the El-Shaddai of Genesis, Shaddai being the 
dual Sada, though it would seem more probable to 
make it an adjectival derivative from sadu in the 
sense of ‘mountaineer.’ However this may be, 
the El Elyon, or ‘Most High God,’ of Gn 1438 is 
the equivalent of the Babylonian Sadu_ rabu, 
reminding us that the Syrians declared the gods 
of the Israelites to be ‘gods of the hills’ (rx K 
20%), Further north, on Mount Shékh Baragat, 
near Aleppo, the God of the Mountain was 
worshipped under the name of Salamanés, the 
Shalman of the Assyrians, who, however, was 
called ‘the fish’ on the banks of the Khabur and 
Euphrates, where he was identified, not with Ellil, 
but with ‘Ea, king of the gods.’ 

The messenger or ‘angel’ of Ellil was Nin-ip, 
one of whose titles was Nabu, ‘the prophet,’ and 
we can therefore now understand why in one of 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets the king of Jersusalem 
should refer to ‘the city of the mountain of 
Jerusalem, whose name is Bit-Nin-ip, the city of 
the (Egyptian) king.’ Winchester translates, ‘a 
city of the land of Jerusalem,’ but this would 
require estin alu in the Assyrian text. At one 
time I supposed that Bit-Nin-ip was Jerusalem 
itself, but the context shows that this could not 
have been the case, and that Bit-Nin-ip was not 
Jerusalem but a town very close to it. Just as 
| Nebo, the angel of Merodach, was worshipped at 
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Borsippa which adjoined Babylon, so Nin-ip would 
have been worshipped in a city which adjoined the 
seat of the cult of Ellil. 

In Gn 221! ‘the angel of Yahveh’ takes the 
place of the Elohim of the previous verses. The 
following verse, however, shows that ‘ Elohim’ 
must have originally stood here also. ‘Translating 
this into the terms of Babylonian theology, we 
should say that Nin-ip has been substituted for Ellil. 

That the sanctity of the Sakhra rock at-Jerusalem 
goes back to neolithic times has been pointed out 
by Mr. Clarkson Wallis (PZ./. Quarterly State- 
ment, 1905, p. 164), who was the first to notice its 
resemblance to the neolithic sanctuary-cave at 
Gezer. That it should have continued to be a 
sacred place in the bronze age would be in 
accordance with the immemorial custom of the 
East. When David captured first the fortress of 
the Jebusites on Zion, and then Jerusalem itself, 
the dwelling-place of the Jebusites, there must have 
still been a temple there ; hence the proverb, ‘The 
blind and the lame shall not enter the temple’ 
(2 S 58). As in Egypt, so in Western Asia, it 
must be remembered that the temple was also a 
fortress, and the capture of the outpost on Zion 
would have been merely the prelude to the capture 
of the city itself. After the capture of the city, 
though the Jebusites were left in possession of 
the temple-hill, it would seem that the sanctuary 
was destroyed ; otherwise it is difficult to under- 
stand how Araunah could have had his threshing- 
floor on the spot. 

To sum up. We may conclude that the 
temple-hill was already a sacred spot in the 
neolithic age. When Uru-Salim, ‘the city of 


Salim,’ was founded by the Babylonians in ‘the 
land of the Amorites,’ its sanctity was still respected, 
and it became a seat of the worship of Ellil, the 
Sadu rabu or ‘great mountain,’ whom _ the 
Amorites called Elyon, ‘the Most High.’ Here, 
therefore, rose a high-place, formed of monoliths 
like that discovered by Mr. Macalister at Gezer, 
and here in its sacred grove Abraham found the 
ram (ém in Sumerian) which was the symbol of 
Ellil (S* 312),—not, be it noticed, the lamb of 
vv.” 8, which was not consecrated to the Babylonian 
god. Before the age of David, the monoliths had 
made way for a ‘temple,’ perhaps under Hittite 
influence. In the reign of Solomon the old 
‘mountain of God’ became a ‘mountain of 
Yahveh,’ and the ancient proverb, ‘In the 
mountain of God is the revelation,’ or ‘oracle,’ 
received a new application, aided by the substitution 
of the Phoenician alphabet and the Canaanitish 
language for the Babylonian script and language, 
which had hitherto been in use. 

The history of the temple-hill thus offers a 
curious parallel to that of a rock-shrine I once 
discovered near Dirr in Nubia. This was 
originally dedicated to the Ka of an Egyptian of 
the eighteenth dynasty, to whom offerings were 
accordingly made. With the introduction of 
Christianity the Egyptian became Isu, or Jesus, to 
whom the old offerings continued to be presented, 
and after the triumph of Mohammedanism Isu 
passed into the Moslem Shékh Isu. The offerings 
and cult, however, remained unchanged, and to 
this day the cup of water, or beer, and the bowl 
filled with corn are duly laid on the ancient altar 
for the Mohammedan saint. 


Contributions and Comments, 


She Name Wbrabam in BaBpfontan. 


In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1894, p. 212, Professor Hommel 
“announced that he had discovered the proper 
name A-d7-e-ra-mu on a contract published by 
Professor Meissner in his indispensable book 
Beitrage zum Altbabylonischen Privatrecht, No. 111. 
The original is in the Royal Museum of Berlin, 


duplicate, that is, the contract on the tablet is 
copied on to the outer case, and both copies 
are intact. Hommel repeated his discovery in 
several books, and it misled Professor Sayce in 
his Larly History of the Hebrews, and Dr. Pinches 
in his Old Testament in the Light of Assyrian and 
Babylonian Research, but the latter has corrected 
the matter in his third edition, 1908. As a matter 
of fact the name does not stand on the tablet, but 


catalogued VAT 1473, and has the contract in | both inner and outer copies have A-bt-e-ra-aht, as 
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Dr. Ranke correctly read in his Personal Names 
of the Hammurabi Dynasty, p. 58. The text has 
been republished in the official publications of 
the Berlin Museum, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
maler, vol. viii. No. 12. The word in question 
occurs at line 18 on the tablet, and ro on the 
case. Professor Driver also corrects this error 
in the seventh edition of his Book of Genesis, 
p. xlix: 

The name, however, does occur several times 
on tablets in the Berlin Museum, published in 
vol. vii. of the same series, and Dr. Ungnad has 
recently called attention to this fact in his edition 
of some letters from Dilbat, Bectrage zur Assyrio- 
logie, vol. Vi. part 1. The tablets are from Dilbat, 
Bed in the reign of “‘Ammizaduga, fourth successor 
of ‘Ammurabi, contemporary of the Biblical 
Abraham. I give here a translation of one of 
the most interesting of the transactions in which 
the Babylonian Abraham was concerned. 

‘One work ox of Ibni-Sin, son of Sin-imgurani, 
from Ibni-Sin, through the agency of Qi8ti-Nabium, 
son of Ltrum, Abarama, son of Abil-AStar,! has 
rented for one month. For one month he shall 
pay a shekel of silver. Thereof QiSti-Nabium 
has received a half-shekel of silver from the hand 
of Abarama. In the presence of Idin-Uras, son 
of Idin-Lagamal, Abilija, son of Sama%-rimanni, 
Bélijatum the scribe. Month of Elul, twentieth 
day, eleventh year of “‘Ammizaduga.’? 

The tablet has the seal impression of Idin-Uras, 
son of Idin-Lagamal, worshipper of the god 
Ramman. Qisti-Nabium pressed his thumb-nail 
upon the tablet three times. 

Number 97 is a receipt for one shekel of silver 
~ from Adam-rama, who had rented a field for the 
13th year of “‘Ammizaduga. The creditors are 
Sin-idinnam and Iddatum. 

Number tor contains a record by Abraham’s 
brother, who rents a field from the same Sin- 
idinnam: The contract being characteristic of 


1 I have transcribed a3-¢ar, since the name is written with 
a sign compounded of as+¢ar. The writing evidently 
attempts to reproduce the South Arabian Athtar, god of 
the morning star, Venus, and proves that we are dealing 
here with a community who had carried into Babylonia the 
ancient Sabean god, who became Ashtoreth in Canaanitish, 
and Ishtar in native Babylonian. Both Canaanite and 
Babylonian made a female out of this ancient Semitic god, 
probably through Sumerian influence. In Sumerian Nana, 
with whom Athtar was identified, is a goddess. 

257. vils 92. 


many others, I give it here:—‘Four GAN? of 
arable land in the estate Bab-alla (?), beside the 
field of Adam-rama, and beside four GAN of the 
field of Suzut-ubarrum 3—the field of Sin-idinnam, 
son of Eriba-Ninib, from Sin-idinnam, owner of 
the field, Iddatum, son of Abil-A&tar, has taken 
over for cultivation for a full (?) year; the income 
of a year rated at eight GU of grain to 18 GAM.4 
At harvest time he will measure out grain at the 
ratio 8 GUR to 18 GAM. Of the income for 
the field for a full (?) year he has received a 
half-shekel of silver. In the presence of Ibni- 
Emahtila,®> chief governor of Enu®, Arad- 
TaSmetum, son of E-abba, Ili-awelim, son of 
Abu the psalmist. Month Shebet, second day 
of the 14th year of “‘Ammizaduga.’ ® 

Number 102 contains a lease of land from 
the same Sin-Idinnam to Girra-nada, a governor in 
the land of the Amorites ;7 the field lay adjacent 
to Abam-rama. Among the witnesses is Milki- 
Ramman, evidently a West Semitic name, either 
Arabic or Canaanitish ; cf. py 122, Melchisedek. 

Number 198 is a letter concerning the same plot 
of ground rented from Sin-idinnam in No. tot. 
‘To the freeman® say, thus [saith] Gimil-Mar- 
dukku; May Sama’ and Marduk keep thee in life. 
Mayest thou prosper, mayest thou live. May thy 
divine protector sustain thy head unto good fortune. 
I have written for thy welfare. May thy welfare 
be for ever before Sama and Marduk. 

‘Concerning the four GAM of land of Sin- 
idinnam which thou wrotest me to lease for 

3 A GAN is about 2 of an acre. 

4 This would make the rental about 24 bushels to the acre. 

5 The name means ‘The temple Emahtila has created 
him’; this temple was the chief chapel of the god Nebo 
at Barsippa. The witness himself is probably an inhabitant 
of Dilbat. Hommel, Geogvaphie, p. 397, has called attention 
to the fact that Dilbat and Barsippa must have been near 
each other. It probably lay a short distance south of 
Babylon, west of the Euphrates. Ilommel’s suggestion for 
placing Dilbat in this locality is strongly supported by the 
fact that the Babylonians named their south-west gate after 
the chief god of Dilbat, z.2., the Anu Gate (see Exposztor, 
July 1909, p. 83, and 95 note 1). 

8 The year is really dated by a Sumerian formula, ‘ Year 
in which ‘Ammizaduga the king magnified the shrine 
Dumahhu grandly, shrine where sits the king, upon which 
is a mountain with many rivers [and brought it into the 
temple].’ This translation is based upon a corrected text. 

7 Or an officer of the property of the temple belonging to 
the Amorite god in Dilbat. The meaning of the term ‘ake/ 
Amurrz is uncertain. 

8 A title like our Sir. 
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Abam-rama, the chief governor and the son of 
E-abbatu! having stood as witnesses, in the presence 
of Sin-idinnam it was rented.2 Four GAW of 
land I leased for Adam-ra-am, as thou didst write. 
To write to thee I have not delayed (?).’® 

These texts leave no possible doubt as to the 
fact that the name Abram was current in the 
days of Hammurabi. The Hebrew tradition 
evidently preserved two pronunciations, one 
Abam-ra--am, and one Abam-ra-am. The former 
would be the original Babylonian uncontracted 
form, with hiatus to represent an elided guttural. 
It is this form which lies at the basis of Hebrew 
pm738, where the 4 represents the Babylonian 


Naturally D328 is nothing but the 


Babylonian contracted form. The Hebrews later 
took the two words for different roots, but their 
philological explanation in Gn 17° had better be 
passed over in silence. It is one of those philo- 
logical monstrosities in which both Babylonian 
and Hebrew too often indulged. The word. is 
apparently South Arabian, from a root ON, ‘to 
love.’ The later Arabic pronounced the perfect 
raima, ‘he loved,’ the imperfect zavr’*amu. The 
forms vdma, ra-am=rim appear to be the 
infinitive or imperative. At any rate the usual 
Hebrew derivation from ao, ‘to be exalted,’ is 
excluded by the fact that the Babylonian has adu 
in the accusative. The name means apparently, 
‘love the father.’ 

I might also add that the name /oseph-el is also 
a pure fantasy still current in some quarters. 
The name should read /asud-tlu, ‘God dwells.’ 
Hommel warned the general reader against this 
explanation in his Altisralitische Uberlieferung, 
p. 111. Moreover, the Sabean word 4D‘, in the 
Hebrew Jéseph, has been found (with 5D), so that 
the form with & would be altogether impossible. 
The case is not much better with Jacob, supposed 
to exist in /a-ku-up-ilu, Jakupi, Akupu,t which 
have kaph not koph. The early texts usually 
distinguish these letters; cf. 9\25~% in Sabean. 
Of course apy and DY may be found in un- 
published texts. 

Oxford. 


breathing. 


STEPHEN LANGDON. 


1 The same two persons as witnesses in IOT, 

2 Su-2u-ma, Semitic for legal phrase, 2b-ta-2. 

3 (3-ta-2ib (1). Uncertain. Ungnad has also edited this 
letter, with a different interpretation. See Arthur Ungnad, 
Althabylonische Briefe aus Dilbat, BA vi. pt. i. p. 59. 

SASS Natta AU os 


2 EorintBians ttt. 17. 


One of the most striking alterations made by the 
Revisers is to be found in the rendering adopted 
by them in this verse: ‘Now the Lord is the 
Spirit,’ ze. Christ is identical with the Holy Spirit. 
It is not disputed that fer se this rendering is 
perfectly allowable, but it is a serious objection 
that it makes St. Paul contradict the teaching of 
the other writers of the New Testament — St. 
Matthew,® St. Peter, and St. John. It has been 
urged in reply that, while the Apostles, who had 
seen our Lord during His lifetime, knew that He 
was a separate Person from the Holy Spirit, 
St. Paul, who had only seen the glorified and 
spiritual Christ, might not have realized the dis- 
tinction. But this explanation overlooks the fact 
that the Three Persons of the Trinity are men- 
tioned separately by St. Paul himself in 2 Co 
13!®—that is, either in this very Epistle, or in one 
written only a few months previously. Baljon, 
indeed, finds it so surprising that St. Paul could 
identify Son and Spirit, that he hazards a con- 
jectural emendation ot 8€ 6 xkipios 7d mvedpa 
é€oTw. 

It is a further objection to the rendering of the 
R.V. that it makes an abrupt break, or rather two 
breaks, in the Apostle’s argument. In v.!¢ he is 
speaking of Israel’s conversion to Christ; but in 
v.17 he would turn aside to tell us that our Lord 
is the Holy Spirit; and finally in v.8, instead 
of developing this idea, he returns to. his former 
subject. % 

In any case the rendering of the R.V. is only 
one out of three possible translations. If the 
Revisers disagreed with the A.V., it was open to 
them to adopt the rendering of Wycliffe: ‘The 
Spirit is the Lord,’ ze is God. This transla- 
tion has the unanimous support of the Greek 
Fathers, formed the basis of the correspond- 
ing clause in the Nicene Creed, and is even 
made by Pearson a test of orthodoxy. Any 
rendering with this amount of authority is en- 
titled to the most respectful consideration. Still, 
though greatly superior to the R.V., this explana- 
tion of the clause is not without difficulties of its 
own. 

In the first place, the order of words in 
vv.17-18 is against it. Hort, who accepted it, 
met the difficulty by regarding xvpiov as an 


> That is if we possess 28” in its original form. 
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adjective in both verses, and by changing xvpéov 
in v.17 to xvpuov. Michelsen reaches the same 
result by changing it to xvpeve. But these 
emendations only serve to emphasize the diffi- 
_ culty, 

Secondly, we should expect kvpios in v.17 to 
have the same meaning as in v.16 and there is 
scarcely any room for doubt that rév xvpioy in 
v.16 refers to Christ. 

Thirdly, there is nothing in the context to 
suggest the assertion of the Divinity of the 
Spirit. It was natural for the Greek Fathers, 
in their struggle with Macedonianism, to discover 
such allusions. But the Person, whose rejection 
by the Jews St. Paul is here thinking of, is the 
son. ~ 

Still, when all this has been allowed for, the 
change made by Tyndale (‘The Lord no doubt 
is a spirit’) was as little an improvement as that 
accepted by the Revisers. 

But the rendering in the Bishops’ Bible, followed 
by the A.V. (‘Now the Lord is that spirit,’? ze. 
the spirit mentioned in y.®), is free from ambiguity 
and completely in accordance with the argument 
of the section. 

In v.® St. Paul states that the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life. This idea of the letter leads 
him (more suo) for a time away from his subject. 
In v.16 he brings this digression to a close with the 
thought of the conversion of Israel to Christ, and 
resumes the argument of v.°: Now (dé resumptive) 
the Lord is the spirit spoken of, and where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. St. Paul 
might of course have said, ‘Now the spirit is 
the spirit of the Lord, and where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty,’® but his actual 
phrase is clearer and less ambiguous. In the 
verse following he carries his argument a step 
further and brings it to a triumphant conclusion. 
We not only receive liberty, but we are trans- 
formed by the Lord, who is spirit,* into His own 
image. i 

H. Hi. BvAYLEs. 


1 Chrysostom and Theophylact javoid this difficulty by 
referring 7dv kvptoy in v.78 to the Holy Spirit. 

2 Originally printed without a capital letter. 

8 Schmiedel rightly remarks on the way in which v."7 
carries on the idea of the preceding verse: Those who turn 
to Christ gain for themselves liberty. 

4 And therefore the author not of death, but of life. It 
will be noticed that the article before mve9ua, which was 
resumptive in v.17, is omitted in v.*. 


————— 


Had the Gourth Gospel? an 
Mramaic Grebetppe 2 
ND) MN pop. 


xndso mS ma pws 
DD Nn Nndy) 


Wuart was the original language of the Gospel 
according to St. John? There is, I think, some 
reason to reply, Aramaic. At any rate, this hypo- 
thesis throws new light on certain passages which 
appear to require it. To take an instance, in 
Jn 8° the present text makes Jesus say to the 
Jews, ‘ Your father Abraham exulted that he might 
see my day; and he saw, and was glad’; the 
assertion being, apparently, that the patriarch 
looked forward with inspired prevision to the far- 
off time of the Saviour’s birth. But the reply of 
the Jews is evidence that this was not what they 
understood by the words of Jesus, ‘Thou art not 
yet fifty years old; and hast thou seen Abraham ?’ 
(v.57). Clearly the words which evoked this reply 
must have suggested to their minds an actual 
meeting between the patriarch and Jesus. Accord- 
ingly, we may suppose that the original text of the 
passage contained the affirmation, ‘ Your father 
Abraham was delighted when (or because ?) he saw 
my face; yea, he saw and rejoiced.” An ill- 
written or injured Aramaic ‘Ds (‘my face’) might 
easily have been confused with ‘»y (‘my day’); 
or an editor who did not understand might 
have purposely changed the expression. The 
reference, of course, would be to Gn 181", where 
Jahweh appears to Abraham, and is welcomed 
with glad hospitality. ‘Jesus quite plainly identi- 
fies Himself with His Father, the God of Israel ; 
and thus there is something to be said, after 
all, for the old-fashioned exegesis which saw a 
hint of the doctrine of the Trinity in the unique 
and beautiful narrative of Genesis. Let me 
reiterate my argument. The context of John 8% 
almost demands that our Lord’s assertion about 
Abraham should be taken as referring to some 
incident of the Scriptural story, which was as 
familiar to His hearers as to Himself, but upon 
which He put a new and startling construction. 
The answer of the Jews indicates that it was not a 
reference to any supposed Messianic anticipations, 
but a reference to a personal interview—an actual 
meeting, face to face. To the Jews, of course, 
such a statement was entirely incredible; but our 
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Lord makes His meaning quite clear by the final 
affirmation, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before 
Abraham was born, I AM’ (v.58). This our 
margin very properly compares with Ex 314. 

We may perhaps recognize the same implication 
in Jn 54%. The Lord says to His Jewish adversaries, 
‘If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me: for 
he wrote of me.’ It is evident from the context 
that He is not discussing the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. He is neither affirming nor denying 
the Mosaic origin of that wonderful compilation. 
Literary criticism of the O.T. is not the matter in 
hand. His concern is with His own claims; and 
He affirms that ‘the Scriptures,’ in general, 
‘testify’ of Himself (v.°°), and, above all, those 
Scriptures which the Jews especially ‘trust’ (v.*), 
namely, the Five Books of the Law. Now, in what 
sense could it be truly said that the Mosaic 
writings, as a whole, have Jesus Christ fdr their 
theme—for this is what His words seem to imply? 
Surely we may say, Only in the sense of that 
overwhelming claim which He makes everywhere 
in this Gospel; the claim of deing One with the 
Liternal Father. People have been so busy with 
critical questions about the origin and composition 
of the Pentateuch, that they have missed what is 
possibly the most obvious implication of this 
remarkable passage. There is no mention of 
Jesus of Nazareth anywhere within the compass 
of the Five Books; and yet He does not hesitate 
to affirm, ‘Moses wrote of me.’ Yes! not only 
because of a few isolated and obscure verses which 
may be susceptible of a different interpretation ; 
but because the main topic of those books is the 
self-revelation of Jahweh, the God of Israel, His 
Father. What Jahweh ‘said’ or ‘spake’ and what 
Jahweh did, from the creation of the world to the 
burial of Moses, is the actual theme of all the 
Books of the Law. Etouim, identified with 
JAHWEH, is the Protagonist of the Pentateuch. 

‘Moses,’ therefore, wrote of Jesus because he 
wrote of the Father with whom the Lord was One 
(Jn 1r0*°) ; and our passage is only another instance 
of the Lord’s self-identification with the Deity. It 
asserts, in an unexpected way, the main doctrine 
of the Fourth Gospel (cf. v.18, making himself 
equal with God).} 


‘Tt is not, of course, denied that passages like Jn 1 and 
Lk 247" “imply a reference to particular O.T. texts, regarded 
as prophecies relating tothe Messiah. But, bearing in mind 
our Lord’s surprisingly original exegesis of the old formula 


To return to the argument from language. Our 
assumption of a lost Aramaic text of St. John may 
be thought to find some degree of support in two 
remarkable utterances of the Baptist concerning 
Jesus. The first is that recorded in chap. 1. 15: 
‘This was he whom I meant (when I said), He who 
is coming after me hath become before me, because 
he was before me.’ This testimony, virtually 
repeated in y.27-%0, is most naturally understood 
as a reference to the fact that the Lord’s influence 
was to displace, or was already displacing, that 
of His Forerunner (cf. iii. 30). Instead of hath 
become, we should rather have expected zz// become 
or zs to become. The Greek yéyovey may be due to 
the translator’s having supplied a wrong vowel to 
the Aramaic ‘in, reading it as "NM (the /er/ect) 
instead of mn (the Participle), either of which it 
might represent in the unpointed text. Further, 
éTt mpOrds pov nv, ‘because he was before me,’ may 
also be due in part to misunderstanding. The 
Aramaic ‘7p (pointed 7p or "27P), which means 
‘first,’ may have been confused with the exactly 
similar "O7p ("271P), ‘before me.’ The original text 
may have been: 


a TR ND DN 
pam pops So 


‘ He who is coming after me, before me will become ; 
Because he was the first (of all)’: 


2.0, because Hemexisted “777 Ve 
(o7pa, v.1). 

The characteristic assonance between the two 
kindred words should be noted. It is thoroughly 
Semitic. The whole saying seems to be a kind of 
riddle or paradox, like ‘ Zhe last shall be first, and 
the first last’ (Mt 201°). 

The second utterance of the Baptist, to which 
I would call attention here, is the cry, ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away (or beareth) the 
sin of the world /’ (v.*). It is a saying consecrated 
by long ages of liturgical use, and endeared to us 
by religious associations and experience. Yet it 
sounds very strange, if not altogether improbable, 
in the mouth of the Baptist at this early period. 
It antedates that doctrine of the Suffering Messiah, 


Beginning’ 


of Ex 3%16 (‘The God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob’; see Mt 22°? and |j), I cannot help 
regarding the above interpretation of Jn 54° as at once more 
consonant with the wider view of Christ and more consistent 
with the general thesis of the Fourth Gospel. 
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which only came home to the Apostles themselves 
after the Resurrection (Lk 2471-26), It does not 
well harmonize with the general tone of the 
Baptist’s teaching about the Messiah, as reported 
by the Synoptists (Mt 3). Moreover, it is 
repeated (v.%6) in the briefer and perhaps more 
authentic form, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’ The 
remainder of v.° may therefore be supposed to 
have been added by some editor of the Greek text 
who recollected Is 53”, and who wrote in the light 
of a later stage of Christian knowledge. But what 
are we to make of the expression ‘ Zhe Lamb of 
God,’ to which it seems almost inevitable to 
attach a sacrificial implication (cf. Gn 228)? The 
Aramaic may again help us. Here we find a 
word Nyon, which means ‘lamb,’ but also ‘young,’ 
‘boy,’ ‘young man,’ ‘servant.’ 
Abraham’s ‘young men’(Gn 22), andthe centurion’s 
‘servant’ (Mt 8°18), The plur. is used in the Targum 
of Ps 17! for ‘children’ (= Heb. ody), Possibly, 
therefore, what the Baptist really said was $y xn 
xmbx 5, Behold the Voung Servant or the Child of 
God! One might be inclined to modify the form 
of the phrase, so as to get the sense a Dzvine (or 
godlike) youth (cf. cedars of God, Ps 80"). But 
the express statement attributed to the Baptist a 
little further on in the narrative (v.*4), ‘And I have 
seen and testified that He is the Son of God’ 
(=the Messianic King), seems to corroborate the 
former construction. Even if the word rendered 
dvds were the Aramaic 1x, NWN, ‘lamb,’ it is 
still conceivable that the meaning might be ‘child’ 
or ‘son’; for although no instance of such a use 
of "8 can be cited from the Aramaic documents 
known to us, yet the word is actually so used in 
Assyrian (cmmeru, ‘lamb’ ‘sheep’; also ‘son,’ 
2 R. 36. 53; immertu, ‘ewe’; also ‘daughter,’ 
2 R. 30. 51; ch 2S 123). Indeed, Hilprecht 
suggested some years ago that dpvos=vids in 
Jn 1”, on the analogy of the Assyrian use (see 
Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, 5.0. 
‘T-me-ir-ilu,’ p. 107). 

Two other passages in the same chapter may 
be adduced as pointing generally in the same 
direction. In v.® the statement that the (primeval) 
Darkness ‘comprehended not’ the Light, is strange. 
It is true that the Greek aird ov katédaBev might 
bear the meaning ‘quelled it not’ (cf. Hat. i. 87). 
But it seems better to suppose an original Aramaic 
term 2px, darkened, which the Greek translator 
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confused with the similar Sp, sook or received 
(v.11, Pesh.). And the darkness darkened it not is 
a thoroughly Semitic mode of expression ; exhibit- 
ing, as it does, a characteristic assonance between 
the noun and the verb. The original verse might 
have run somewhat thus : 


"M9 Ndspa sine 
APN NP ANDY NPP) 


And the Light in the Darkness was shining ; 
And the Darkness bedimmed not It. 


The other passage, v.14, looks like a translation. 
The curious ¢is ta tdua . . . Kau of idtoc seem to be 
best accounted for by supposing that the original 
term was the same in each case, namely, the 
Aramaic mn‘3, fis house or kindred (Ex 171, e¢ 
sep.). At all events, the Hebrew ima-bx, unto his 
house, is actually rendered «is ra tdva in Est 510 622 
(Sept.). 

And here, for the present, we may leave the 
argument, in the hope that it may at least prove a 
stimulus to further investigation. 


C.J, Bare 
Blechingdon Rectory, Oxford. 


She Corpse Candfe. 


- ANENT the Corpse Candle, mentioned in THE 


Expository Times for October, it may interest 
you to know that, as the result of many investiga- 
tions into this phenomenon in Wales, I some years 
ago came to the conclusion that the light is seen 
mainly by persons who belong to the race (Iberian, 
Celtic, or Goidelic, or whatever it may be) which 
is represented by the Cardiganshire type of man. 
Those who have seen this light, wherever they may 
live, have Cardiganshire blood in their veins. But 
what is the light? Ido not think that it has any 
objective existence, but that it is the form which a 
mental impression of a coming death takes in the 
brains of those who see the light. Why or how 
people should thus visualize internal and subjective 
impressions or messages we know not. Nor can 
any one say why some persons should have the 
forecast months or even a year (as in the case 
quoted) ahead. When we come to know more of 
the gift possessed by many, of seeing into the 
future, that which our fathers called ‘ prophecy,’ we 
shall perhaps at the same time learn the laws of its 
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operation. All I want men-to think of now is the 
probability of mental operations of definite kinds 
being the peculiarities of certain races. Some 
years ago a clergyman in Wales told me that in his 
youth he was staying at a farm where one night 
some young men were expected to pay a visit, but 
whose presence was undesirable. To frighten 
them away my friend went out of the house late in 
the evening, about the time the men were expected 
to be on the road, and walked about the fields 
‘with a lighted candle on his head, in a flat- 
bottomed candlestick. He did this on the 
supposition that the young men, seeing the weird 
light and mysterious movement, would get nervous 
and retire. His plan succeeded. They saw the 
light, and went home believing they had seen 
Canwyl Corph. But the odd thing is that a death 
did take place in that farmhouse within a fortnight 
of the experiment with the candle. The person 


———_———— SS SS 


Entre 


LOTS. 

The letters are familiar, but the figure is new. 
LOT stands for Driver’s /nztroduction to the Liter- 
ature of the Old Testament, and the small superior 
figure means that that book has reached its eighth 
edition. It is a great record. In a new preface 
to the new edition, Professor Driver draws atten- 
tion to the progress which the critical study of the 
Old Testament has made within the last ten or 
twelve years. But the best proof of that progress 
is his own book. 

The sixth edition was re-set. With the eighth 
edition that has not been necessary, but it is a 
thorough revision. The literature has been 
brought up to date throughout. We notice several 
entries belonging to the present year. Then there 
are some additional notes, which, although they 
are brief, are of the utmost importance. Two at 
least of the notes make use of the recent discovery 
or publication of inscriptions which throw light 
upon the languages used in the Old Testament. 
There is a note of this kind on p. 153 ff., which 
contains all that the student of the Bible needs to 
know about recent contributions to the study of 
the language of Daniel—a marvellous note for 
compactness aud clearness combined. We won- 
dered if Dr. Driver had seen the articles which 


who died was not ill at the time of the experiment. 
This was, perhaps, merely a coincidence, but then 
—What is coincidence? Was the trick due to a 
sub-conscious suggestion on the part of one in the 
house who possessed prescience ? 
A. “Ts IE RYER: 
St. James's Vicarage, Walthamstow. 


+. 
+ 


PeBrews iit. S, 15. 


‘As in the provocation’ was left unchanged by 
the R.V. in the N.T., while in Ps 958 the Revisers 
changed it to ‘as at AZeribah,’ with the note, ‘that is 
strife.’ Inthe articles ‘Meribah’ and ‘ Provocation ’ 
(D.B.) there is missing the hint, that the transla- 
tion rapamixpacos rests on a confusion of AZeribah 


(Ex 17”) with Marah (Ex 1573). Ex. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


Qlous. 


appeared in the Princeton Theological Review in 
1904 and 1905 on ‘Royal Titles in Antiquity.’ 
Another compact note at the very end of the 
volume answers them, 

These additions are valuable. But other ten 
years of study have done nothing to suggest that 
the book should be altered essentially. 


Saints as Gods. ~ i 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
published another book by Dr. Ross of Manchuria. 
It is worth buying for its binding alone; but we 
cannot all afford to buy binding. It must be 
bought for the great interest in the study of Religion 
in our day, and for the fact that it is the only con- 
venient and complete account in our language of 
the earliest Religion of China. 

Dr. Ross surpasses himself in this book. He 
has cut out all irrelevancies and repetitions. He 
has risen to the height of a really great descriptive 
style. To the English resident in China his book 
will be indispensable. ‘To the student of Religion 
it will be scarcely less necessary. To the student 
of men it will be a surprise and delight. What a 
revelation it is of the kinship of the whole world. 
‘What we believe to be the spirit of the devout 
Roman Catholic is precisely the spirit of the 
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ancient Chinese as we find it in the Book of 
History and the Book of Odes.’ When he has 
said that, Dr. Ross proceeds to give an account of 
the saints, or angels, or inferior deities (the name 
does not seem to matter) to whom the Chinese 
look for aid and whom they worship, without for 
a moment dreaming that they are doing anything 
inconsistent with the worship of the Supreme God. 
There are traces, it is true, in China of Roman 
Catholicism that has forgotten its origin, such as 
the worship of the Queen of Heaven, a modern 
introduction and probably an adaptation of the 
worship of the Virgin Mary. But the worship of 
the inferior deities of China belongs to the most 
ancient period of all. 

The title of the book is Zhe Original Religion 
of China (5s. net). 


It will be convenient to notice here some other 
books which Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier have published this month. They arrived 
too late for their place in the Literature. The 
most important is a translation of Warneck’s Dze 
Lebenskrifte des Evangeliums. This is the book 
which was so fully and admirably reviewed by 
Professor Paterson in THE Exposirory TIMES 
for October. It is enough now, therefore, to say 
that the translation is made from the third 
German edition, and that it is .a very good 
translation. 

Other volumes received are (1) Z7uths of 
To-day: A Young Man’s Creed, by Albert G. 
Mackinnon, M.A. (2s. 6d. net); (2) Zhe Child in 
the Church, by W. M‘Neill, B.A. (1s. 6d. net) ; 
(3) Satan and the Saint; or, The Present Darkness 
and the Coming Light, by the Rev. James M. Gray, 
D.D. (1s. 6d. net). Dr. Gray and Mr. Mackinnon 
are authors with whom we are acquainted. 
Mr. M‘Neill is new to us. He is minister of 
Adelaide Road Presbyterian Church, Dublin. 
His book has to do with a subject which is 
making many of us very uneasy at present, so 
haphazard is the dealing of the Church of to- day 
with children. It is not, of course, the question 
of infant baptism. Mr. M‘Neill is not so greatly 
exercised about that, though he has a chapter on 
it. The matter of most importance is how the 
child may realize his membership in the Church. 
It is an amazing commentary on our conception 
of the subject, that a phrase like ‘joining the 
Church’ should still be used by us. 


But there is another. If it has not attained 
to the dignity of a book, it is an indispensable 
accompaniment of one of the most familiar books 
in Scotland. It is called Companion to the Church 
fiymnary. First of all it contains a concordance 
to the subject-matter, themes, and poetical images 
employed in the hymns. And then it offers an 
index to the Scripture references. Something of 
this kind should be done for every hymn-book 
that is largely in use. This is the first time, so far 
as we know, that it has been done scientifically. 
The author is the Rey. G. A. Frank Knight, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., of St. Leonard’s United Free Chirent 
Perth. 


Black and White. 

If we all sinned in Adam, how are we re- 
sponsible? If we did not all sin in Adam, how 
is it that we all sin? Mr. W. B. Norris has found 
a solution for this ancient problem. This is the 
way he puts his solution: ‘ One end of our un- 
stable oscillating heart is self-seeking, the other end 
of it is self-sacrificing; at the black end is our 
false self, trying to induce our will to let up black 
by weighing down white; at the white end is our 
true self trying to induce us to let up white by 
weighing down black. We did not put these two 
selves in our hearts, we found them there, hence 
for their presence in us we are not responsible; 
but for the present fosztzon of black and of white 
in our hearts, up or down, we ave responsible.’ 

Other men seem to be of the same opinion, 
many other men; for d Key to Life’s Mystery 
(Simpkin Marshall), which is the title of the book, 
is almost entirely made up of extracts. Mr. Norris 
is particularly fond of George Herbert. Here is a 
verse from one of the quotations : 

Although there were some forty heav’ns, or more, 
Sometimes I peer above them all ; 


Sometimes I hardly reach a score ; 
Sometimes to hell I fall. 


Carnal Formalities. 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the General 
Baptist Churches in England, with kindred 
Records, edited with Introduction and Notes for 
the Baptist Historical Society by W. T. Whitley, 
M.A. Lo. Di BR Hist.S..» Vola doe (Kingsgate 
Press). 

That is the full title-page. The volume is ad- 
mirably edited; for Dr. Whitley is one of the 
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small band who still find the history of the Church 
in this land a congenial study. 

Here is a literal transcript of Dr. Whitley’s 
literal transcript from the Minutes of the General 
Assembly of 1689. The question in debate is 
whether the congregation should join in the praise 
of God. 

‘The psons holding the Affirmative in this Ques- 
tion were desired to show us what Psalmes they 
made use of for the matter & what rules they did 
settle upon for the manner. Hereupon was pro- 
duced not the Meeters composed by Mr. Steerhold 
& Mr. Hopkins, but a book of Meeters composed 
by one Mr. Barton And the rules used to sing these 
petitions by also set down secundum artem vizt. 
as the Musician do sing according to their Gam- 
mut sol-fa-la my-Re-ut &c. All which appeared 
so strangly foreign to the Evangellicall worship 
that it was not conceived anyways safe for the 
Churches to admit to such Carnall formalities 
But to rest satisfied in this till we can see something 
more Perfect in this case, That as Prayer of one 
in the Church is the Prayer of the whole Church 
so the singing of one in the Church is the singing 
of the whole Church, and as he that prayeth in 
the Church’ is to pforme the Service as of the 
ability wch. God giveth even so he that singeth 
praises in the Church ought to pforme that 
Service as of the Ability reced. of God & as a 
mournfull voice becomes the Duty of prayer so a 
Joyfull voice with gravity becomes the Duty of 
Praiseing God with a song in the Church of God 
This is the sum of what passed wth. ye generall 
Approbaton of the representatives of the Assembly 
in this prticular.’ 


In an Orchard. 


February. 


I heard the tree complaining: 
‘Oh, this incessant raining! 
My branches bleak and bare— 
So cold! God does not care !’— 
I heard the tree complaining. 


October. 
I heard the tree regretting: 
‘O God, forgive my fretting! 
My cup it runneth o’er ; 
Faith ne’er shall fail me more!’ 
I heard the tree regretting. 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. F. W. Boreham, Hobart, Tasmania, 
to whom a copy of Law’s Zests of Life has been 
sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for December 
must be received by the 1st of November. The 
text is Rev 714, 

The Great Text for January is Rev 14— 
‘And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; for their works follow with 
them.’ A copy of Geden’s Lntroduction to the 
flebrew Bible, or of Scott’s Pauline Epistles, or of 
Wilson’s How God has Spoken, will be given for 
the best illustration. 

The Great Text for February is Rev 204%— 
‘And I saw the dead, the great and the small, 
standing before the throne; and books were 
opened: and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were judged -out 
of the things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.’ A copy of Law’s Zes¢s 
of Life or Newton Clarke’s Doctrine of God will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is Rev tae ‘And 
I saw a new heaven’ and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth are passed away ; 
and the sea is no more.’ A copy of Dykes’s 
Divine Worker in Creation and Providence, or 
Walker’s Gospel of Reconciliation, or Forrest’s 
Christ of History and of Experience, will be given 
for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for April is Rev 215—‘ And 
he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make 
all things new.’ A copy of Walker’s Gospel 
of Reconciliation, or Holborn’s Architectures of 
European Religions, or Geden’s Lntroduction to the 
flebrew Bible, will be given for the best illus- 
tration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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